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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


Antarctica (pp. 6, 7) 

Spotlight on America—Mounties in the Arctic (pp. 8, 9) 
Pop Jessup (pp. 12, 13) 

Edmundo and the Pinata (pp. 10, 11) 


ANTARCTICA 


Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 

Antarctica is the largest region of the world that is 
entirely undeveloped, Scientists are trying to find out 
whether the frozen continent has any great value for man- 
kind, but the question is still unanswered. 


Ways of Using the Article on Antarctica 


To the teacher: Since Antarctica will be a current topic 
for the next several years, it will prove useful to keep 
a file of clippings, pictures, maps, and diagrams. A special 
committee may be appointed to receive all such material 
after it has been posted on the bulletin board or made the 
subject of a report. Several of the following projects may 
be carried on throughout the vear as new information 
is received. 


MAPS 


Let a group of volunteers make an outline map of Ant- 
arctica on a large piece of wrapping paper. (Two pieces 
may be fastened together with Scotch tape to get a large 
surface.) On this can be indicated the known areas of 
Antarctica. As expeditions send back accounts of further 
discoveries, they can be recorded on the map. 

Among other things, include the direction and distance 
to the countries which claim areas in the Antarctic. 


EQUIPMENT 


Gather information on the kinds of food, clothing, 
scientific instruments, means of transportation, housing, 
heating facilities, recreation, which the present U. S. 
Navy expedition will use. 


UNDERLINING 
To the teacher: Write each of the following on separate 





MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


This is your last issue of Junior Scholastic until 
after the Christmas holidays. Your next issue will be 
dated January 5, 1955. Happy holidays! 











slips of paper. Ask student to draw a slip from a box 
and then, as he reads the article, to underline statements 
pertaining to his topic. He should be prepared to read 
these aloud later. 

1. Captain Scott’s expedition. 
Description of Antarctica. 
Nathaniel Palmer’s discovery. 
Ross Shelf Ice. 
Discovery of South Pole. 
. Why Antarctica is important in weather forecasting. 
. Countries claiming portions of Antarctica. 
The best exploring season. 

9. The U. S. plan for sharing Antarctica, suggested 
in 1948. 


ARCTIC PATROL 


To the teacher: This is a companion-piece to the theme 
article on Antarctica, as it deals with the life and geography 
of a portion of the North Polar regions. 


“IO we wo 


ar 


CREATIVE WRITING 


To the pupils: Chose one of the following topics and 
write about 150 words on it. 

1. A diary account by Staff Sergeant Henry Kearney 
of his assignment at Craig Harbor. 

2. Pretend that you are making Sergeant Kearney’s life 
into a movie. Write a soliloquy (that means speaking his 
thoughts aloud) covering the part of the story from where 
he sights the supply ship until she leaves Craig Harbor. 

3. Read carefully the varied duties of a Mountie. Pre- 
tend you are a Canadian applying for a position as one, 
and write a letter giving your qualifications. 


MAKING COMPARISONS 
To the pupils: Our national law-enforcement agency is 
the F.B.I. Several books have been written about their 
work. One, especially for young readers, is by John J. 
Floherty. Will someone who has read this or some other 
book on the subject compare the F.B.1. with the Mounties 
as to qualifications and duties? 


POP JESSUP 


To the teacher: Let members of the class who prefer to 
read the story silently, do so. Plan to read the story 
aloud to the rest of the group. For discussion, questions 
such as the following may be used: 

1. Mrs. Eastman thought the presentation of the gift 
was a cheap spectacle. Did it offend you? Why? 

2. She thought that Pop Jessup was a good salesman. 
What did you notice that indicated that? 

3. What did you think of Mr. Youngdahl’s jokes? Have 
you ever had your feelings hurt by someone’s jokes? 
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4. If you were owner of a department store, would 


you prefer Mr. as manager? 
Why? 

5. What did you think of Mr. Kimberley’s joke in the 
last sentence? Would that amuse Mr. 


Youngdahl or Mr. Kimberley 


Youngdahl? 


* CHARACTER SKETCHES 


To the pupils: There are several clearly drawn char- 
Who would like to try 
one of the following in a pantomime? If you have read 


carefully the 


acters in this story. representing 
character clues given in the story and can 
show vour ideas in action, we will be able to guess whom 
you are impersonating. 

Mr. Youngdahl Mrs. 


Pop Jessup Mr. 


Eastman 

Kimberley 

a young salesman in Kimberley’s 

If some effective pantomimes are given, 
people gather together and work out small 


To the teacher: 
suggest those 


scenes from the story. 


EDMUNDO AND THE PINATA 
For Reluctant Readers 


To the teacher: Since Edmundo’s problem is similar to 
there will be a bond of sympathy. 
Gather such children around a table. Read the first three 


aloud to them. Then pose the 


that of poor readers, 
paragraphs question: If 
you were the principal, what would you do with Edmundo? 

After they have given their ideas, ask them to read the 
next paragraph and see what was done. Help with words as 
needed. 

In continuing the discussion, use an approach such as 
Edmundo had to learn how to say these words as well as 
read them. . .. How many could you read without help? . . . 
He had to practice them many times. Would you like to 
go back over the ones you missed? 

The next paragraph tells about Edmundo and arithmetic. 
After you have read it silently we will talk about it. 

Some What 


ones give you difficulty? Would it help to make a special 


words in arithmetic problems are hard. 


list of those in your notebook? 
They may wish to make individual dictionaries of words 


they are trving to learn. 
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Ten Questions for o Five-minute Quiz 


1. Does the “DEW line” refer to the governor of New 












York, a radar network, or the weather? (a radar network) 
2. What does “S-D Day” (Safe Driving Day) 
3. Does the “atoms for peace” plan mean the destroying 

of atomic bombs, an atomic war on Russia, or international 

cooperation to find peacetime atomic uses? (international 
cooperation to find peacetime atomic uses) 

4. For whom was America named? (Amerigo Vespucci) 

5. On what U. S. Caribbean island does the acerola 
fruit, a rich vitamin C source, grow? (Puerto Rico) 

In the story “Pop Jessup,” 
work, quit when he got angry at Mr. 
a new job? (take a new job) 

7. Is a pinata a Hawaiian fruit, 
gift container, or a safety fastener? 
gift container) 

8. Who discovered the North Pole? (Robert E. Peary) 

9. Which of these nations does NOT claim land in 
Antarctica: U. S., Britain, Chile, Australia? (U. S.) 

10. What part of Antarctica is north of the South Pole? 
(all of it) 


mean? 


did Pop get fired for poor 
Youngdahl, or take 


a Mexican Christmas- 
(a Mexican Christmas- 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, page 23 
ACROSS: 1-Ph.D.; 4-Lee; 7-wait; 9-lend; 12-all; 18- 
moo: 14-rest:; 16-vote: 17-orlon; 19-nails; 20-A. G.; 22-deg.; 28- 
as; 25-cove; 27-anti; 29-T. \ 30-jet. 
DOWN: 1-plot; 2-her; 3-dell; 5-Wilson; 6-demons; 7-war; 8- 
ale; 10-not; 11-doe; 15-Trade; 16-Volga; 18-lie; 20-Act; 21-Gov.; 
23-ate; 24-sit; 26-Va.; 28-N. J. 


5-world: 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, page 15 
ABOUT ANTARCTICA (30 points): l-c; 2-c; 3-c; 4-b; 
5-a; 6-b. 
2. WITH THE MOUNTIES (40 pomts): 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 
5-F; 7-T; 8-F. 
3. A LOOK AT THE NEWS 


(30 points): 1-General Assem- 
bly; 2-maps; 3-500; 4-Dec. 15; 5-C; 


6-radar warning. 





Tools for Teachers 


-_ 12 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Italy ( Focus Vol. 3, No. 9), 1953, 10¢, Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, sky a. 156th Street, New York 
32, N. Y. Italy—1954 (Background Series), 1954, 15¢, Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Italy, by Massimo Salvadori (Headline Series 
No. 87), 1951, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Land of the Italian People, by Frances Winwar, 
$2.50 (Lippincott, 1951). Italian Roundabout, by Agnes Rothery, 
$2.75 (Dodd, 1950). Italy, by Rafaello Busoni, $1.75 (Holiday, 
1950). 

FILMS: Italy, Peninsula of Contrasts, 17 minutes, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. Italy, 10 minutes, sale, Instructional Films, lec. 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il]. The Po River Valley, 20 minutes, 
sale, Educational Film Dept., United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Italy, 54 frames, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Italy, The Land 
and Its People, 42 frames, Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Italy 
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Greyhound offers 


these famous luxury coaches 


""“cenicruiser. 





and the HIGHWAY TRAVELER’ 


You can ride in “low-cost luxury” when you take your holiday trip 
aboard one of Greyhound’s newest, finest Air Suspension coaches... 
at the same low fares as usual! These smooth-riding motor buses are 
equipped with highly perfected warm-air conditioning, body-con- 
toured easychairs, and panoramic picture windows for unparalleled 
sightseeing thrills. 

Scenicruiser offers extra scenic advantages with raised observa- 
tion deck .. . extra comfort with a complete-equipped washroom! 


ee ee ee ee ee | er 


FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA | 
Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. | 
Lake, Chicago, tll. for full-color map, 
with details on 50 Expense-Paid Va- 
cation Tours. 


Address 5 oo 


“ City & State 
= Cc | Send me special infor- 
7 | mation on a tour to: 88-8 


GREYHOUND. 
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Communist China 
Jails 13 Americans 


Trouble has flared up again be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and 
the U.S. The Red Chinese said they 
had captured more than 100 persons 
who were spying for the U.S. in 
China. Thirteen of the spies, said the 
Communists, were Americans. All 
13 have been sent to prison. one of 
them for life. 

The Communists claimed that the 
13 Americans were shot down over 
Chinese territory during the Korean 
War. Our Government denies this. 
Eleven of the 13 were members of 
the U.S. Air Force. Our Government 
says their plane was shot down over 
North Korea on January 12, 1955. 
The other two were civilians in an- 
other plane which was lost during 
the Korean War. . 

Our Government angrily told the 
Communists that they lied in saying 
our men were spies. We insisted that 
all 13 be released immediately. The 
Chinese refused. 

The U.S. will-use every peaceful 
means in our power to get the men 
freed, President Eisenhower said. 

As part of the truce agreement 
which ended the Korean fighting in 
1953, the Chinese Communists and 
the United Nations both promised to 
return all the war prisoners they had 
captured. There have been reports 
that the Chinese are still holding 
hundreds of Americans who—like 
the 13 so-called spies—were captured 
during the Korean War. 


Jews Soon Will Celebrate 
The Festival of Lights 


From sunset on December 19 to 
December 27, the Festival of Lights 
will be celebrated in Jewish homes. 
The festival is called Hanukkah 
(HAH-noo-kah). It is a joyous holli- 
day, during which Jewish families 
sing songs, play games, exchange 
gifts, and listen to the ancient story 
of Hanukkah. The story tells of the 
victory in 168 B.C. of the Jews over 
a tyrant king who tried to wipe out 
the Jewish religion. During Hanuk- 
kah the Jews light candles every 
night as a symbol of love of liberty. 





United Press photo 
TV WIZARD: Meet Steve Allen, 13, 
of Atherton, Calif:, at work repairing a 


neighbor's TV set. Steve earned more 
than $1000 this year as a part-time TV 
mechanic. He also has built color and 
black-and-white TV sets and many radios! 


DOG RESCUED AT SEA 
BECOMES NAVY MASCOT 


U.S. Navy rules don’t allow ani- 
mals’ aboard ship. But a dog 
lives aboard the Navy supply ship 
Wrangell. The story begins in Oc- 
tober, 1953... 

The Wrangell was on a training 
mission off Portugal. Suddenly a 
crew member spotted a small fishing 
boat floundering in the heavy seas. 
Captain George De Metropolis of 
the Wrangell ordered five men to 
board the boat. They found a dead 
man on deck. Whimpering at his side 
was a starving dog. 

The sailors left food and water for 
the dog. Then, with the fishing boat 
in tow, the Wrangell headed for port. 
The next morning, the fishing boat 
began to sink. 

Captain De Metropolis had to 
think fast. Should he break Navy 
regulations and save the dog—or 
should he let it die? 

He gave orders to rescue the dog. 
A small boat was launched and sail- 
ors picked up the animal. The 
Wrangell’s 233-man crew adopted 
the dog and named it “Salty Sam.” 
Captain De Metropolis radioed Navy 
headquarters for permission to keep 
the dog. Permission was granted. 

When asked why he took so many 
pains to rescue the dog, Captain De 
Metropolis answered: “It’s a living 
thing and my conscience wouldn't 
let me leave.” 





U.N. Assembly Approves 
“Atoms for Peace” Plan 


By a vote of 60-0, the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly has approved the U.S. 
“atoms for peace” program. It calls 
for the sharing of atomic fuel and 
knowledge among nations for de- 
veloping peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. (See last week’s issue.) 

Under this program, an interna- 
tional atomic energy organization 
would be set up with the U.N.’s 
help. Russia voted for the program 
but did not indicate whether she 
would join this organization. She 
wants the atomic energy organiza- 
tion to be under control of the Se- 
curity Council—where Russia can 
block any important proposal. 


U.S. and Canada Will Build 


Radar Warning Line in Arctic 


The U.S. and Canada will build a 
3,000-mile-long chain of radar warn- 
ing stations within the Arctic Circle. 
This will be the DEW (distant 
early warning) line. It will be the 
third warning line of radar stations 
across the continent. 

The Pinetree line (see map) is 
complete. The Mid-Canada line is 
under way. The DEW line is sched- 
uled to be completed by mid-1955. It 
is designed to give the U.S. and Can- 
ada an extra hour’s warning of ap- 
proaching enemy bombers. 

Suppose enemy planes appear on a 
screen at one of the radar stations. 
Warning signals from the station 
would be flashed to U.S. and Cana- 
dian airfields. Fighter planes then 
would be sent out. 

















Map shows “‘DEW” and two other lines 
of U.S.-Canadian radar warning stations. 




















This 1507 map is the only known copy of the first published map with the 


U. of Minnesota Buys 
1507 Map of “America” 


The map of the 
was published in 1507 by 


world 
Martin 
vceorra- 


above 
Waldseemuller, a German 
pher. He was one of the leading 
map-makers of his day. His map of 
1507 is said to be the first globular 
map ever published which shows 
the Western Hemisphere—and the 
first one on which the name “Amer- 
ica” appears. 

Recently the University of Min- 
nesota bought this map from Liech- 
tenstein, a small country between 
Switzerland and Austria. The uni- 
versity's copy is believed to be the 
only one in existence today. 

Waldseemuller is credited with 
being the first man to call the New 
World “America’—after Amerigo 
Vespucci. “The New World should 
be named America because Amerigo 
said Waldseemuller 
—who apparently did not hear of 
Columbus’ voyages. 

In 1507 Waldseemuller published 
a book on geography. It included 
descriptions of Vespucci’s four voy- 
ages to the New World. The map 
above appeared in this book. Why 
does the map have “saw’s tooth” 
edges? It was designed to be cut 
out and pasted on a ball to make a 
world globe. (Try it yourself!) 


discovered it.” 


This year Florence, Italy, is cele- 





brating the 500th anniversary of the 
birth of Amerigo Vespucci. The ex- 
act date of his birth is not known. 
But records show he was baptized 
on March 18, 1454, in Florence. On 
display in museums and_ public 
buildings of Florence are exhibits 
showing models of Vespucci’s ships 
and some of his letters and maps 


Be Wise: Follow These Rules 
To Avoid Christmas Fires 


Christmas tree fires killed about 
100 Americans last year. Here are 
some safety rules to follow this year: 

1. Cut off the bottom of the tree 
at a slant. Set the freshly-cut end 
in a standard filled with water. The 
tree will draw up the water and stay 
moist longer. To help keep the tree 
moist, set it up in a cool corner. 

2. Keep materials that burn easily 
from under the tree. Don't use 
lighted candles to decorate it. If you 
use electric lights, check wiring for 
loose connections. See that the hot 
bulbs don't touch the needles. Un- 
plug all lights if your family goes out. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

Our next issue will be dated 
Jan. 5, 1955. Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year to all of 
you from Junior Scholastic. 
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University of Minne hote 


name ‘‘America’’—at far right. (Story below.) 


U.S. Will Observe 
“Safe Driving Day” 


December 15 is two “days.” It's 
“S-D Day” (Safe Driving Day) and 
“B-R Day” (Bill of Rights Day). Bill 
of Rights Day marks the 163rd anni- 
versary of the day the Bill of Rights— 
the first LO Amendments—became 
part of the U.S. Constitution. 
On December 15, 1791, three fourths 


of the states had ratified these 
Amendments. 
President Eisenhower has _pro- 


claimed Safe Driving Day as a 24- 
hour period which he hopes will 
be “without one traffic accident 
throughout our entire country.” 

In the U.S., one person is killed 
every 14 minutes and one person is 
injured every 23 seconds as a result 
of motor accidents. 

S-D Day is sponsored by a group 
of citizens called “The President's 
Action Committee on Traffic Safety.” 
The committee has distributed $-D 
Day posters and pamphlets. 

President Eisenhower laid down 
these rules for saving lives and pre- 
venting injuries on highways: 

1. Obey all traffic regulations. 

2. Follow common-sense rules of 
good sportsmanship and courtesy. 

3. Be sure to stay alert, both as 
a driver and as a pedestrian—ever 
mindful of the chance of accidents 
caused by carelessness. 
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News in a Nutshell 











Christmas will be merry for the 
12,200,000 thrifty Americans who 
saved money in Christmas Clubs this 
vear. They'll receive a billion dollars’ 
worth of checks from 6,500 banks. 
That’s a new high for Christmas 
Club savings. The average saving 
amounted to $88.52. 


The U. S. Senate has its first new 
vavel* since 1789. India presented 
the gavel to the Senate as a gift. The 
old gavel cracked this year after 165 
years of pounding on the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s desk. The Vice-President of 
the U. S. presides over the Senate. 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN — for 
more than eight and a half miles. 
That's the new record parachute 
jump announced by the U. S. Air 
Force. Two Air Force officers made 
the jumps from a B-47 jet bomber 
flying over the Gulf of Mexico. They 
were testing a new-type ejection 
seat. It is designed to throw a pilot 
clear of the plane in an emergency. 
The seat, mounted on rails, is blasted 
out of the underside of the plane by 
an exploding cartridge. 


“Ill refuse to take it—I don't 
deserve it.” So said Mrs. Clementine 
G. Hess of Long Beach, Calif., after 
being told that $200,000 worth of 
property was hers in Luxembourg. 
Mrs. Hess’ grandmother left the 
property for her in a will. “I never 
had anything to do with caring for 
the property,” Mrs. Hess said. “My 
uncle in Luxembourg did all the 
work. He deserves it. Besides, I don’t 
want to leave here. America is our 
home and we like it.” She and her 
husband work seven days a week in 
their food store. 


Gold and silver are usually what 
treasure hunters seek in sunken 
ships. But off Dartmouth, England, 
they're hunting for elephant tusks! 
In 1881 a British ship went down off 
Dartmouth with a cargo of 2,000 
tusks. So far, divers of a British sal- 
vage company have brought up 96 
of the tusks. A big tusk weighs about 
100 pounds and its ivory is worth 


around $300. 





* Means word is defined on page 18. 





mn” Science News 


Camel Study 


That’s not a feed bag on the camel 
in the photo below. The bag is part 
of special equipment two U. S. 
scientists of Duke University used 
recently to study camels in the Sa- 
hara Desert. The scientists were 
trying to find out how a camel can 
go without water for days or weeks 
at a time. 

“One reason is that a camel sweats 
very little,” explained one of the 
scientists. “Other animals sweat 
heavily when exposed to high tem- 
peratures—and lose much of their 
body moisture. They cannot go long 
without water.” 

One thing is certain: A camel does 
not have a “built-in water bottle” in 
its stomach or hump for storing 
water. 


Peary Cache 


Tea from a 48-year-old food 
cache* refreshed four U. S. and 
Canadian weather scientists in the 
Arctic. “Jolly good!” they reported 
after drinking it. 

The scientists found the tea, 
canned goods, and a wooden sled, on 
Ellesmere Island in northern Can- 
ada. Admiral Robert E. Peary left 
the food and sled there in 1906 dur- 


ing an Arctic exploration trip. Three 
years later, on another trip to the 
Arctic, Admiral Peary discovered the 
North Pole. 

The sled, in good condition, was 
used by the U. S.-Canadian team 
during its tour of Ellesmere Island 
this year. The canned goods, said 
the scientists, had spoiled—but not 
the tea. The scientists used the tea 
to make a hot drink! 


“‘C-rola’’ Juice 


Vitamin*® C helps keep teeth and 
gums healthy. It is found in citrus 
fruits, green and red peppers, toma- 
toes, and many other fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Last month Puerto Rican 
sci@ntists announced a new and rich 
source of vitamin C. It’s the fruit of 
the acerola tree, which grows wild 
on Caribbean islands. 

The acerola tree bears a cherry- 
like fruit. A glass of acerola juice 
contains 85 times more vitamin C 
than the same amount of orange 
juice—and more Vitamin C than 50 
pounds of fresh raw cabbage. 

Thousands of acerola trees have 
been planted in Puerto Rico. The 
first crop of fruit was harvested this 
spring. Acerola juice, mixed with 
apple juice, soon may be on sale in 
the United States as “C-rola” juice. 
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International News Photos 


“Take a deep breath!” That's just what the camel is doing. U.S. scientists used 


this equipment to find out why a camel can go days without water. (Story above.) 











“Thursday, March 29, 1912—Since 
the 21st. we have had a continuous 
gale from WSW and SW. We had fuel 
to make two cups of tea apiece and 
bare food for two days . . . We shall 
stick it out to the end, but wee are 
growing weaker. ... 

“It seems a pity, but I do not think 


I can write more. 
“Last entry. For God’s sake look 
after our people. 
R. Scott.” 


Hk Englishman who wrote these 

words in his diary was Captain 
Robert Falcon Scott. He led an 
expedition to the South Pole. Scott 
hoped to be the first man ever to get 
there. But when he and his men 
reached the Pole, they found that a 
Norwegian explorer named Roald 
Amundsen* had beaten them by a 
few weeks. The Norwegians lived 
to tell their tale. Scott and his men 
died on their way back. Scott’s diary 
—and the frozen bodies of Scott and 
his men—were found six months later 
by a search party. 

The South Pole lies at the center 
of the vast continent of Antarctica. 
Most of Antarctica is still unex- 
plored. The call of adventure still 
lures men there. But today many of 
these adventurers are _ scientists. 
They want to find out how Antarctica 
and its resources can be put to use 
to serve mankind. 


THE ANTARCTIC “CAKE” 

Imagine a cake twice as big as the 
U.S., with frosting two miles thick. 
That gives you an idea what Ant- 
arctica looks like. It’s almost as 
round as a cake. An ice cap (which 
is two miles thick in places) covers 
most of the continent. 


* Word pronounced or defined on p. 18. 





ANTARCTICA 


What good is it? 
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Map drawn for Junior Scholastic by Frank Rona 


Map shows parts of Antarctica claimed by different nations. The U. S. has not 
claimed any part of Antarctica and does not recognize claims of other nations. 


Antarctica is cut off from other 
continents by hundreds of miles of 
storm-swept sea. Floating ice chokes 
much of this ocean. 

In the 1700s daring explorers set 
out from England, France, and Rus- 
sia, trying to reach the South Pole. 
The ice-filled seas stopped them all. 

In 1821 an American found a way 
through the ice. Nathaniel Palmer 
sailed from a Connecticut port to 
hunt for seals. He hoped to find new 
islands, far south of Cape Horn, 
where seal-hunting would be good. 
He sailed his 47-foot boat southward 
among the icebergs, and finally 
sighted an unknown land. 

This land was later named Palmer 





Peninsula in his honor. It is the long. 
narrow arm of Antarctica which 
pokes north toward South America’s 
tip. When Palmer reported his find, 
some scientists scofted*. They said 
he had merely seen a large island, 
not part of a continent. 

Twenty years later, another Amer- 
ican proved that there really was an 
Antarctic continent. In 1840 Lieu- 
tenant Charles Wilkes of the U. S. 
Navy led five ships into Antarctic 
waters. His ships battled fog and 
snow storms. But they sailed far 
enough through the “ice fence” to 
sight land—the coast of Antarctica. 

A year later, a British explorer. 
Sir James Clark Ross, found a huge 









ve 





dent in the Antarctic coast. Ross 
sailed into this dent (now called 
the Ross Sea) until he was stopped 
by a towering cliff of ice. It is the 
front of a tremendous floating mass 
of ice which covers most of the Ross 
Sea. The huge mass of ice is the Ross 
Shelf Ice. 

This ice is something like a frozen 
river. On the land, snow packs down 
to become ice, which “flows” inch by 
inch toward the open sea. The outer 
edge of the Shelf, lifting and falling 
on the ocean tides, finally cracks off. 
Icebergs bigger than skyscrapers 
topple into the sea. A block of ice 
as big as an entire city may break 
away and float out into the ocean. 
And the process is repeated endless- 
ly. 


DANGER AHEAD! 


The Ross Shelf Ice is the explor- 
ers shortest route to the South Pole. 
But the trip is a dangerous one. Ex- 
ploring parties must struggle across 
glaciers, around craggy mountains, 
through sweeping snowdrifts and 
swirling blizzards. Winds often blow 
at 100 miles an hour. 

Scott and Amundsen faced these 
dangers when they fought their way 
on foot to the South Pole. After they 
had reached the Pole, exploring be- 
gan in other parts of the vast un- 
known continent. The invention of 
the airplane was a great help. In 
1929 an American naval officer, Rich- 





Official U. 8. Navy alae 
A U. S. Navy expedition sailing through Antarctic waters. In 
front, the icebreaker Northwind cuts a path through the ice. 


ard E. Byrd, and three companions 
flew over the South Pole. They ex- 
plored more than a million square 
miles of Antarctica. 

As yet, men have just begun to 
solve the mysteries of Antarctica. 
And no one knows how much use 
men will be able to make of this 
frozen continent. Some scientists 
have guessed that it contains the 
world’s largest deposits of coal, as 
well as huge quantities of oil, ura- 
nium, lead, gold, silver, and other 
minerals. We still don’t know. But 
explorers are hunting for mineral 
deposits. 

Antarctica may also become a 
stopping place for airplanes. The 
continent stretches across the short- 
est routes from South America and 
Africa to Australia. 

Antarctica has been compared to 
an icebox with the door open. Cold 
air sweeps north to Australia and 


South America. Weather experts 
want to know more about Ant- 
arctica’s winds and storms. Then 


they'll be able to predict* more ac- 
curately what the weather will be 
like further north. 

France, Chile, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and Britain have already set 
up weather observation stations on 
the outer fringes of Antarctica. These 
five countries, and also Norway and 
New Zealand, claim to own huge 
chunks of the continent (see map). 
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The biggest chunk—known as 
MacRobertson’s Land—is claimed by 
Australia. Last year the Australians 
decided to set up a permanent base 
there. They sent a 10-man expedi- 
tion. These men opened the first 
post office in Antarctica. Then they 
set out to explore the rest of Mac- 
Robertson’s Land, especially its rock 
formations and its weather. 

The best time to explore Ant- 
arctica is in spring and summer. 
Then the sun shines almost all 
around the clock, and the tempera- 
ture sometimes rises above freezing. 
Antarctica’s spring and summer 
come in our fall and winter, be- 
cause we live north of the equator 
and Antarctica is south of the equa- 
tor. 

To take advantage of this year’s 
“exploring season,” a U. S. Navy ex- 
pedition of 250 men left for Ant- 
arctica this month on a U. S. ice- 
breaker ship. They will search for 
oil, coal, and uranium. Three of 
them will fly to the South Pole and 
set up a weather station there. 

Next year many other American 
explorers and scientists will go to 
Antarctica. They will carry out the 
most thorough study ever made of 
the continent. They may set up sev- 
eral year-round bases. 

The U. S. does not claim to own 
any part of Antarctica. And Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said recently that 
we do not intend to make any claims 
to territory there. Nor do we recog- 
nize* ownership claims made by any 
other country. 


SHARING ANTARCTICA? 


In 1948 our Government proposed 
setting up an organization, with 
members from several nations, to 
control Antarctica. Under this plan 
nations would give up their claims 
to own parts of Antarctica, and 
would let the continent be shared by 
all the world. The seven nations that 
claim land in Antarctica turned 
down this idea. 

So far only the outside edges of 
Antarctica have been thoroughly ex- 
plored. The continent is so big that 
there is room for everybody who 
wants to go there. Finding out about 
the rest of the continent will be an 
enormous task. That’s why many 
Americans believe that explorers of 
all countries should work together 
and make use of Antarctica for the 
good of all mankind. 












By STAFF SERGEANT HENRY KEARNEY 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 








$/Sgt. Henry Kearney 








Canadian National Film Board photos 
Two-man igloos, such as the one shown above, are used by the Mounties on a long 
patrol in the Northwest Territories. Igloo is heated by oil made of whale fat. 


Mounties inspecting summer fishing boat 
to see how it’s holding up in winter. 
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On patrols in the Far North, the Mounties use powerful huskies to pull This Mountie is visiting an Eskimo home 
their sleds. About 15 huskies make up one te~™ for a Mountie patrol. where the woman is cutting up her seals. 
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As told to TONY SIMON 


Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


AS PART of my job, I sometimes 
travel by plane to inspect Moun- 
tie posts in the eastern Arctic section 
of Canada’s Northwest Territories. 
The Northwest Territories include 
all of northern Canada from the 
Atlantic Ocean almost to Alaska. 
This vast region covers about 1,300,- 
000 square miles, an area more than 
one third the size of the U. S. Scat- 
tered across the Northwest Terri- 
tories are 43 RCMP posts to keep 
law and order. 

Twenty years ago, when I served 
in the Arctic, a Mountie was cut 
off from the outside world. The only 
way he could send messages out was 
by way of the RCMP supply ship— 
once a year! If a Mountie was in- 
jured or died in the Far North, head- 
quarters didn’t learn about it until 
the supply ship returned. 

How times have changed! Today. 
powerful radios keep our Arctic 
posts in touch with RCMP head- 
quarters every day. In an emergency. 
men from headquarters can fly to 
any post in a matter of hours. 

No, our Mounties aren’t cut off 
any longer. But otherwise, life in the 
Far North is still about the same for 
them as it was for me 20 years ago. 


OFF TO THE ARCTIC 

| served in the Far North for six 
vears. In 1933-35, after volunteering 
tor duty in the Arctic, I was assigned 
to Sur Craig Harbor post on Elles- 
mere Island. It is Canada’s most 
northerly island. 

The Craig Harbor post, 975 miles 
trom the North Pole, consisted of an- 
other Mountie and myself. No one 
lived as far north as Ellesmere 


Spotlight on America 


Island. We didn't have to worry 
about keeping law and order. Our 
job was to go on patrols across Elles- 
mere Island and the coasts of nearby 
islands. We surveyed land, made 
maps, kept day-by-day records of the 
weather, collected specimens of 
rocks, minerals, and plant and ani- 
mal life. 

Two Eskimo families lived on our 
post. We had brought them with us 
from Baffin Island, 400 miles to the 
south. The Eskimos were our guides 
and helpers. 

Our party traveled to Craig Har- 
bor from Baffin Island aboard a 
Mountie supply ship. We reached 
Craig Harbor in September. The first 
thing we did was build wooden 
frame houses for ourselves and the 
Eskimos. In the eastern Arctic, Eski- 
mos usually live in igloos. But those 
who work with the Mounties are 
provided with permanent wooden 





Mounties are mailmen in the Far North. 


This post office is at Craig Harbor. 


houses. Wood and other materials 
for the houses are brought in on the 
Mountie supply ship. 

While building the houses. we 
kept our eyes open for seals, wal- 
ruses, and whales off shore. Ow 
rifles, harpoons, and small boat 
were within a stone’s throw, read\ 
for instant use. As soon as we spotted 
one of these animals, we dropped 
our work tools—and went out on a 
hunt. We wanted the fresh meat for 
ourselves, the Eskimo families, and 
our dog teams. 

We used three teams of 15 huskies 
each for our patrols. The huskie eats 
about three pounds of meat a day— 
so we had to keep a large supply of 
meat on hand for our dogs. 

After we finished the houses. we 
built a “blubber shed” for the Eski- 
mos. A blubber shed is a_ small 
wooden building where Eskimos cr! 

(Continued on page 13 





e The Mounties are a force of 
about 4,500 men. Mounties are 
Canada’s F.B.I., Scotland Yard, se- 
> ~~ cret service, coast guard, state po- 
lice, border patrol rolled up into 
one. They track down spies, crim- 
inals, drug peddlers. And in 120 
> small Canadian communities, Moun- 
ties serve as the local police force. 


e The motto of the Mounties is 
Maintiens le droit (French for “Up- 
hold the law”). The RCMP force 
is 81 years old. It was founded to 
bring law and order to western 
Canada. 


e A Mountie will never shoot first 
when closing in on a suspect. The 
RCMP believes that any Mountie 
} who shoots first—and asks questions 
afterwards—might bring down a 
friend of the law. 





The Mounties 


in a Nutshell: 


e A Mountie candidate has to be 
a Canadian, single, between 18 and 
30 years old, and at least 5’ 8” tall. 
After he finishes his training course. 
he signs up for five years. During 
this time he can’t marry or open a 
business. Nor is he allowed to 
smoke or drink. After the five years { 
are up, he can marry—and bring his 

wife with him to any post, except . 
some in the Far North. 


e During the last three months of 
his nine-month training period, a 
Mountie rides a horse about four 
hours a day. Learning to ride and 
care for a horse is part of the 
Mountie tradition. But after their 
training, many Mounties may never 
ride horses again. The modern 
Mounties use planes, diesel-pow 
ered vessels, trucks, cars, jeeps. 

















dmundo 
and the 
Pinata 


By BARBARA BALLOU 


MUNDO GOMEZ was not quite 
13. The only language he knew 
was Spanish. He was so determined 
to English that he left 
home Matamoros, Mexico, 


his 
last 
fall, so he could go to school in the 
United States. 

He went to live with his aunt and 


learn 
1h 


uncle in Aransas Pass, Texas 
Corpus Christi). 

His aunt, who took him to school 
the first day, thought he should 
start in the first But who 
would put such a big boy in first 


couldn't speak 


heal 


grade. 
grade, even if he 
English? 

Mr. Smith, the principal, decided 
Edmundo should begin in the third 
grade. Each y Mrs. Gibbs, the 
third grade teacher, spent half an 
hour helping him to learn English. 
She taught him to say the days of 
the week; to 
nose, arms, and legs; to recognize 
the “blackboard,” “pencil,” 
and “desk.” In the class were many 
children spoke Spanish at 
home. as do many families in south- 
ern Texas. They were proud to help 
Edmundo 

In arithmetic Edmundo 
fifth grade textbook 
any 


day 


to count; name eves, 


words 


who 


used a 
for arithmetic 
is the same in language, and 
Edmundo is a at arithmetic. 
He even helped Mrs. Gibbs correct 
the third But in 
reading he started out with a first 
grade primer, a Spanish primer. He 
learned to translate it into English. 

At times he thought the English 
language strange. “How can a pig's 


whiz 


graders papers. 


home and something to write with 
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Edmundo (right) and three fifth grade girls bend coathangers for pinata frame. 


At right is a real Mexican pinata, made of 


have the same name?” he wanted to 
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clay and decorated in shape of a hen. 


“For Edmundo?” He smiled a big 


know. smile. 

One day, when Edmundo had ad- “Si*.” (Yes. ) 
vanced through a second = grade “| take it home?” 
Spanish reader, Mrs. Gibbs showed _— 
him a dictionary. One section gave’ “Forever?” 
English meanings for Spanish words; oy 


the other, Spanish meanings for Eng- 
lish. Edmundo’s eyes danced. 

After he had used it, finding the 
English words he needed, he told 
his teacher he wished he had a dic- 
tionary of his own. 

“I have one for you,” said Mrs. 
Gibbs in Spanish, and gave him a 
bright red book, small enough to 
go in his pocket. “This one is yours.” 


Edmundo uses scissors to curl fringed 
strip of crepe paper. The pupils pasted 
the paper around the coathanger frame. 





“I take. I keep. IT use. Mrs. Gibbs 
| use always.” 

Edmundo — learned quickly 
that after six weeks he was ready 
to move to Mrs. Van Deren’s fifth 


sO 


grade. He _ insisted’ on using the 
same books as all the other fifth 
graders. At the end of the first 


semester, he had a “B” 
his report card. 


average on 





The newspaper-covered pinata frame is 
hanging at left. Edmundo is starting to 
fasten on the curled crepe paper strips. 
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Not long after Edmundo joined 
the class, the fifth grade began to 


_ study about Mexico. Edmundo was 


delighted, for here was a chance for 
him to help others. 

On the blackboard he drew pic- 
tures of Mexican homes and gar- 
dens. Most important of all, he 
showed the class how to make a 
pinata*. 


CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO 


In Mexican homes, Christmas 
wouldn’t be Christmas without a 
pinata. Usually it’s a clay jar covered 
with bright paper in the shape of a 
bird or an animal or some other 
object. It is filled with candy or toys, 
and hung high on a rope. Someone 
is blindfolded. He swings a stick, 
trying to hit and smash the pinata. 
The others try to keep it out of his 
way for a while. But at last the 
pinata breaks—and then everyone 
laughs and scrambles for the good 
things which come tumbling out. 

Instead of clay, Edmundo and his 
friends bent three wire coathangers 
into a birdcage shape to make the 
frame for their pinata. On the first 
day they had it almost completely 
covered with newspaper. 

The next day when they went to 
look for it, the half-finished pinata 
was gone! The school janitor, who 
apparently did not know about 
Mexican Christmas customs, had 
thrown it away with the trash. 

Undaunted, Edmundo and_his 
classmates started again, with more 
coat hangers, more newspapers, and 
bright red, green, and white crepe 
paper. They cut the crepe paper into 
long strips, which they fringed and 
curled in the manner Edmundo 
taught them. Soon the pinata was 
completed, ready to be filled. 


“WISH ME A GOOD LUCK” 


In language class Edmundo and 
the other fifth graders wrote auto- 
biographies. Edmundo wrote of his 
desire to learn English, and told of 
how kind and helpful the teachers 
and children in the United States 
have been to him. With the help of 
his red pocket dictionary he care- 
fully spelled out each word in Eng- 
lish. At the end he said, 

“I hope that whoever reads and 
understands my writing will wish me 
a good luck.” 

And a Merry Christmas too! 





* Word pronounced or defined on page 18. 





Happy 





Holidays! 


* RECIPE for a Party x 


HRISTMAS vacation is party 
time. You'll be going to parties. 
And, chances are, you'll be having 
the gang in sometime to your house. 
You might have a skating party, a 
caroling party, a _ tree-trimming 
party, or a games-and-dancing party. 
But whatever kind you have, you'll 
need refreshments—and plenty of 
them. Here are some ideas for you. 


DECKER SANDWICHES 


How about some three-, four-, or 
five-decker sandwiches? They look 
fine. They taste fine. And they’re 
different. To make a decker sand- 
wich, you spread a slice of bread 
with filling. You put another piece 
of bread on top of the filling and 
then spread it. Add a third piece of 
bread and more filling. Continue 
until you’ve got as many decks as 
you want. 

Next, press the decker sandwich 
firmly together. (But don’t squash 
it!) Take a sharp knife and trim off 
the crusts. 

Soak a towel or napkin in cold 
water. Wring it out so that it is 
damp but not wet and drippy. Wrap 





the sandwiches in this damp cloth 
and put them in the refrigerator. 
They'll stay fresh that way for sev- 
eral hours. 

Just before you get ready to serve 
refreshments, bring the sandwiches 
out. With a sharp knife, cut the 
sandwiches _ into half - inch - thick 
slices. (Cut from top to bottom. ) 

Now you've got the idea, you can 
think of ways to fancy it up. You 
might use two kinds of bread, for 
example. First you'd use a slice of 
white bread, then one of brown. 
After that you'd use white, then 
brown again. 

Warning: Avoid wet fillings, like 
tomato and mayonnaise. They'll 
make the bread soggy. 

You probably have your own fa- 
vorite sandwich fillings. But here are 
a couple of good ones you might like 
to consider. 


Ham and Peanut Butter Filling 
1 cup deviled ham paste spread 
4 cup peanut butter 
4 cup diced sweet pickle 


Mix the ham, peanut butter, and 
pickle. If the mixture seems dry, 
moisten it with pickle juice. This recipe 
will cover about 15 slices of bread. 


(Continued on page 20) 


op Bakers, Pineapple Growers Association 


HE little group of executives* ap- 

proached the men’s-wear depart- 
ment. There was Ramsay Youngdahl, 
the president, beautifully dressed, and 
Didier, the credit manager, and Mur- 
ray Weitz, the general manager, and a 
sprinkling of from the main 
floor. They were followed by two de- 
men, carrying a large rocking 
chair handsomely upholstered* in red 
plush. They headed for Pop Jessup. 
Pop was 65 and he was retiring today. 
[he group stopped in front of him and 
was quickly augmented*® by 
Christmas shoppers. 


buyers 


livery 


curious 


Pop was busy selling shirts, but the 
crowd elbowed customer aside. 
Pop apologized to her, but none of the 
executives did. They were intent on 
putting on a show, and it struck the 
customer, Belle Eastman, as she watched 
it, that it was a cheap spectacle.* She 
didn’t know what she'd expected a big 
store to do when an employee reached 
retirement age—call him up to the of- 
fice for a hearty handshake and a gold 
watch, perhaps—but not this. This was 
like a radio give-away show. 


his 


Mrs. Eastman didn’t know Pop Jes- 
sup personally, but he’d sold men’s and 
boy’s clothes at Parradine’s to two gen- 
erations of children. They remembered 
his face with affection; he was always 
on their He know 
which shirt or tie or jacket they wanted, 


side. seemed to 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's 
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and his eyes would twinkle and he’d 
pick that one out and say, “Now, this 
design will be as good next season as 
it is this year; it’s just becoming popu- 
lar. And feel of the goods,” he’d say 
to the mother, “feel of the goods. That’s 
from a topflight mill . . .” 

Ramsay Youngdahl was saying. “We 
are presenting this comfortable chair in 
appreciation of your many years of serv- 
ice and association with this store and 
so that you can rock in comfort for the 
rest of your life.” He paused, then he 
added, “And if you get too feeble to 
rock it yourself, Parradine’s will install 
a motor in it to rock it for you.” 

There was general laughter and ap- 
plause. Pop Jessup forced himself to 
grin and said, “Thanks a lot, Mr. 
Youngdahl.” He didn’t break down— 
no tears, no tremors—though he thought 
that was what the little group expected. 
It wasn’t leaving Parradine’s that hurt; 
it was just that this presentation brought 
it home to him that he was old. 

Then handsome Mr. Youngdahl 
thought of something else to say. “And 
if you live long enough,” he said, “we'll 
let you trade it in on a new model in 
20 years.” 

Again there was laughter and ap- 
plause and shouts of “Fair enough! 
That's fair enough!” Pop Jessup’s cus- 
tomer waited patiently until the embar- 
rassing little scene was over. Then she 
said, “I'll take those two striped ones, 
Mr. Jessup.” And as she walked away, 
Belle Eastman was thinking that work- 
ing in a department store is like being 
in a glass case with the merchandise. 





Pop Jessup 









By ANN H. NOXON 


It was an embarrassing scene, 


and Mrs. Eastman determined to do something about it. 


I’m glad it wasn’t MY father being put 


through that, she thought. 

Mrs. Eastman had another errand. 
She’d promised her 12-year-old son that 
she’d look at the storm coat in Kimber- 
ley’s window, but since Kimberley’s 
was the best men’s store in the city, 
she was afraid the coat would cost 
more than she could afford. It was 
while she was looking at the coat that it 
occurred to her that Mr. Jessup would 
be very much of an asset®* to Kimber- 
ley’s. That would show those smart 
talkers with the red plush rocker that 
Mr. Jessup wasn’t anywhere near th 
shelf. Mr. Jessup at any age would 
be better than this bored young man 
waiting on me, she thought. While she 
was buying the coat, she made up her 
mind to suggest Mr. Jessup’s services to 
Mr. Kimberley. 

On the way to Ned Kimberley’s of 
fice, she stopped in front of a mirror 
and adjusted the veil on her hat, and 
she looked at the Kimberley package in 
its handsome plaid wrapping paper. 
That should lend a little weight to her 
recommendation. A secretary took her 
name, and in a moment she was in 
Mr. Kimberley’s office and Mr. Kimber- 
ley stood up and motioned her to an 
armchair facing his desk. 

“Mrs. Eastman?” he said. 

She didn’t know what to say, so she 
just started in at the beginning and 
told him how she was in Parradine’s 
and... 

Kimberley leaned back and listened. 


* Means word is defined on page 18. 
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Mrs. Eastman was mad and she told 
the story well. 

“Jessup?” he said finally, “Why, I 
know him. He’s been over there at 
Parradine’s for years. Didn’t think he 
was 65, though. He doesn’t look it.” 

“No, he doesn’t, and that’s what 
gave me the courage to ask you if you 
couldn’t use him here. I was buying 
a coat for my son,” she explained, mo- 
tioning to the box at her side, “and 
I just looked around at these young 
salesmen you’ve got down there on the 
street floor and it struck me what a 
splendid thing it would be all around 
if Mr. Jessup could work over here. 
There are plenty of good years left in 
him and he has a mighty following of 
mothers and children in this town. That 
performance over there made me see 
red.” 

“It certainly was a commentary® on 
human nature, and on department 
stores,” Mr. Kimberley agreed. “Those 
salesmen of mine you so aptly de- 
scribed are ‘one-at-a-time’ boys. I could 
use someone like Jessup, with years of 
department-store experience, who would 
encourage people to buy more than 
they came in for.” 

Belle Eastman stood up, and Kim- 
berley handed her her package. “Good- 
bye,” he said cordially. “You’ve done 
your good deed for today, Mrs. East- 
man, and it will always be a pleasure 
to see you.” 

While he looked over some samples 
of cloth that a salesman left, Kimber- 
ley’s mind kept wandering, going back 
to that red plush rocker performance. 
Why wait until tomorrow to get hold 
of Jessup? He put on his hat and 
marched around to Parradine’s Seventh 
Street entrance. 

Mr. Jessup was waiting on a mother 
and son. The mother had four shirts 
clutched in her left hand while she 
fingered a fifth. 

“I guess I'll take that one, too. Will 
vou charge and send them, please?” 
she said. 

Another much 


salesman, younger 


than Mr. Jessup, went by. “Well,” he. 


said to the customer, “Pop won't be 
here much longer. He’s retiring to- 
night.” 

“Why, Mr. Jessup,” the woman ex- 
claimed, “I didn’t know that. I’m just 
going to miss you so.” And then, im- 
pulsively, she put out her hand, across 
the counter, across the shirts. “Thank 
you for all the times you've helped us 
and been patient with us,” she said. 
She didn’t even look at the younger 
salesman. 

To Kimberley, that was recommen- 
dation enough. The customer thanks 
him, he said to himself. After she’d 
gone, he walked up to Mr. Jessup, and 
Pop looked up and smiled. “Show you 
some shirts, sir?” 


There was a game* old boy, doing 
his best for Parradine’s right up to the 
last minute, Kimberley thought. He 
said, “You know me, fessup?” 

Pop looked at him hard. “Why—uh—I 
know who you are. You're the Mr. Kim- 
berley that has the store, aren’t you?” 

“That’s right. Heard you were leav- 
ing here. I'd like to get you to come 
to work for me. Start tomorrow, if you 
say the word.” 

Pop Jessup leaned heavily on the 
counter for a moment. A delighted 
smile slowly spread over his face. 

Kimberley said, “Informal way to ask 
you, but I thought you'd like to get it 
settled, and so would I. I'll pay you 
as much as you get here. What do you 
say?” 

“T say fine. I'd like it.” 

“Good,” Kimberley said. “You come 
over to my office in the store tomor- 
row.” He turned to leave. 

The present of the rocker hadn't 
broken Pop, nor the laughter, nor the 
applause. But now the tears stung his 
evelids. He straightened his shoulders 
and started to put away shirts. Then 
Kimberley’s voice made him turn 
around again. 

“Forgot to tell you to bring your 
chair with you,” Kimberley called, “and 
well let Youngdahl come over and 
rock in it sometimes while you sell 
shirts.” 





Arctic Patrol 
(Continued from page 9) 


up whale, seal, and walrus fat. They 
melt the fat down for oil. We needed a 
large supply of oil to heat the small 
igloos Mounties use when out on long 
patrols. (See photo on page 8.) 

The buildings and blubber shed were 
finished by the third week in October. 
By then, we had secured half the meat 
supply we thought we'd need to last 
through winter. Soon the sea ice around 
Ellesmere Island froze solidly enough 
for us to travel by dog team. We went 
out on a caribou hunt. 

We returned to our post with 15 
caribou for the wives of our guides. 
The women cut off the flesh, which they 
froze and stored away. Then they dried, 
dressed and trimmed the skins to make 
outer clothing for their husbands and 
ourselves. A coat of caribou skin is 
weatherproof and warm. That's just 
what you need for an Arctic winter. 
Sometimes the temperature drops to 55 
degrees below zero. 

Up to late October, we had about 
eight hours a day of sunlight and twi- 
light. Then the days began to grow 
shorter and shorter. The sun appeared 
overhead for only one hour, at noon. 
Then, by early November, it peeped 
over the horizon for only a few minutes 
a day. After that, the “dark days” be- 
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gan. The day was one long night—gray- 
ish but seldom pitch black. 

On New Year’s Day, the southern 
sky became lighter. This glow lasted 
longer every day, heralding the sun’s 
return. Then, on February 17 at noon, 
the sun appeared above the south hori- 
zon—a great yellowish ball. We saluted 
it with three volleys from our rifles. 

Each succeeding day, the sun ap- 
peared for a longer period. After about 
six weeks—as if to make up for its long 
absence—the sun shone down on us 24 
hours a day. These “light days” lasted 
for about four months. At first it was 
hard to fall asleep, but after a while 
we had little trouble sleeping by day. 


“SHIP AHOY !” 


Our happiest day, of course, was 
when we spotted the Mountie supply 
ship. She reached Craig Harbor every 
September. What a great day when she 
dropped anchor! We wasted no time 
unloading our supplies—frozen ham and 
bacon, canned goods, medical supplies, 
books, magazines. Then we sat back to 
enjoy our year’s mail. 

Before the supply ship left, we 
brought aboard our day-by-day weather 
reports for the year, our maps, our col- 
lections of specimens, and so on. The 
supply ship carried them back to 
RCMP headquarters in Ottawa. 

Today I'm stationed at headquarters, 
where I study reports sent in from our 
posts in the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories. The Mounties still are kept 
busy there.. Some of their beats cover 
10,000 miles! It’s impossible for one 
Mountie to cover all of this ground 
regularly. But he does investigate every 
crime as quickly as possible. 

Fortunately, most of the 34,000 Ca- 
nadians, Indians, and Eskimos of the 
Northwest Territories are law abiding. 
There’s little crime in the Far North. 
We're glad about that because a 
Mountie has many other duties besides 
hunting criminals, 


A MOUNTIE’S DUTIES 

A Mountie serves as the Far North’s 
game warden, postmaster, tax collector, 
sheriff, doctor. He issues licenses for 
furs, game; mining claims, cars. He 
delivers old-age pensions. He’s even 
called upon to perform marriages! 

And Mounties also spend much of 
their day on patrols. On some patrols 
they survey land to make maps. On 
others they collect specimens of rocks 
and minerals, or plant and animal life. 

Between patrols, they mend dog har- 
nesses, oil rifles, sharpen tools, repair 
fish nets, repair buildings, write reports. 

A Mountie sews, washes, and irons 
his own clothes. He hunts and fishes for 
food. He cooks and cleans house. 

All in all, he leads a busy life in the 
Far North. 
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Dead-Eyed 
Dick 


AY DOWN South in the land of the 

Demon Deacons, they go wild, 
simply wild, over a 6-6, 227-pound 
hoop whiz named Dick Hemric. He’s 
the toughest one-man gang in Wake 
Forest College history. He rebounds 
like mad and scores like crazy. 

As a freshman in 1952, he dunked 
538 points in 24 games for a 22.4 aver- 
age. The next season he tallied 24.9 
points a game for 25 contests, and last 
year he averaged 24.3 points for 28 
games. Put all these figures together 
and you get a sensational 23.9 average 
for 77 games over a three-year stretch. 
That, friends, spells G-R-E-A-T ! 

What makes Hemric’s record all the 
sensational is that every rival 
double- or triple-teams him. Yet he 
outwits and outbattles them all. A ter- 
rific all-around shooter, he hooks eithe 
way, owns a beauty of a jump shot, and 
is murder on tap-ins. 

The tougher the competition, the 
tougher is Dick. Against the great Cliff 
Hagan last year, he scored 28 while 
holding the Kentucky ace to 18. Against 
Duquesne’s famous center, Jim Tucker, 
Hemric 3 


more 


scored 23 while Tucker tallied 
15. Then Dick took on the greatest col- 
player in the land, Tom Gola 
and outscored him 23 to 20! 

After getting a load of Hemric, Ken- 
tucky’s Adolph Rupp, raved 
Dick is the best visiting player to ap 


lege 


coach 


pear on our court this year.” 

Frank McGuire, North Carolina 
coach, went farther. “Hemric,” 
he said, “is the best center in the U.S. 
Whenever we play Wake Forest, we 
try to hold him to 30 points. That’s the 
only way we have a chance to win. 
rhe last time we played W. F. we used 


even 





detenses—and Hemric 


ditterent 
still got his 28 points.” 

The great Demon Deacon is a nice 
easy-going fellow who hails from Jones- 


three 


ville, N.C. One of 10 children, he 
learned his hoop-la at Jonesville High 
School. As a senior, he rolled up the 
astonishing total of 956 points—aver- 
aging close to 40 points a game! 

He eats, sleeps, and drinks basket- 
ball, and hopes to become a pro next 
The assistant coach at Wake 
Forest, Bones McKinney, a great pro 
himself not so long ago, claims that 
“Hemric is one of the best pro prospects 
I've ever seen. I don't think there’s a 
better center in the country.” 

Dick’s favorite hobby, next to sports. 
Richard Widmark and 
Moore ~are his favorites on the 
screen, while Julius LaRosa and Harry 
James rate tops in the music depart- 
ment. His favorite school subject is 
business administration. 


year. 


is the movies. 
Terry 


The two biggest thrills in his career 
were (1) being named the most valua- 
ble player in the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence last year, and (2) scoring 26 points 
to beat North Carolina State 71-70 for 
the conference crown in 1952-53 


SHORT SHOTS 


} Hoop Scoop. Any one of these years, 
North Carolina is going to forge ahead 
of Kentucky and North Carolina State 
as the powerhouse of the South. Lennie 
tosenbluth, a 6-6 dead-eye dick who 
averaged 30 points a game with the 
freshmen last year, might make ’em a 
power this season. 

But next year—when four out-of-this- 
world freshmen become eligible—the 
Tar Heels will really make the grade. 
Keep an eye out for 6-8 Joe Quigg, 6-5 


Peter Brennen, 6-4 Bob Cunningham, 
5-11 Tommy Kearns. All of them, as 
well as Rosenbluth, hail from New York 
City, and what a varsity they'll make! 


>» Another flash to watch is “Hot Rod” 
Hundley, of West Virginia. The Moun- 
tineers claim he’s “the sophomore o! 
the century. He can do anything Cous, 
can do—but better!” His only trouble is 
remaining eligibie. 


>» Westerly (R. 1.) High School is in 
mourning. Its fabulous hoop coach, 
Jimmy Federico, has retired. Undei 
Jimmy, Westerly was almost impossible 
to beat. In 16 years, they won 273 of 
298 games—for a staggering 92% win- 
ning average! 

This record included 11 class cham- 
pionships in a row, 3 state titles, 7 
undefeated seasons, a winning streak of 
89 in a row, and another of 73 in a 
row. But for one defeat, Federico’s 
teams would have rung up 162 straight! 


» Note to Butch Hartzog, of Ozark 
(Ala.) H. S.: Sorry I didn’t write any 
thing about the Alabama football team 
the past season. But I only have two 
hands, two feet, and 8 or 9 football 
issues. I simply can’t cover every team 

as much as Id like to. How 

giving me a check until 
season? 

>» Note to April Kershner, of Bozeman 
Mont.: I'd like to make you happy. But 
horse racing isn’t our idea of a sport 
for school students. Like you, I’m crazy 
over horses, horses, horses, but not when 
they're raced strictly for betting pur- 
poses. When the two-legged bettors 
come in, the four-legged beauty goes 
out. 


about 


ram next 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





















Right This Way 


From a boy in Seattle, Wash., comes 
this question: 


What are some simple rules tor good 
table manners? I get cold feet every 
time I’m invited to dinner somewhere! 


Rule No. 1: Don’t fret yourself into 
a stew over manners. Everybody makes 
mistakes, and yours will be only as 
obvious as you make them. Besides 
it’s the guy or gal who can take mis- 
takes with a smile who's the real win 
ner. 

Rule No. 2: Follow the leader. Your 
hostess certainly ought to know the 
silver lineup. If she. doesn't, that’s her 
mistake, not yours. Usually, you work 
from the outside in, with silver. But 
if you’re in doubt, wait until the host 
ess has picked up a fork, and follow 
her lead. , 

Rule No. 3: When you've finished 
eating, don’t leave your silver hanging 
off your plate. Knife and fork are placed 
on the right outer rim of the plate, and 
the spoon, bowl up, in the saucer or on 
the plate. Never leave your spoon in 
the soup bowl. Also, don’t fold your 
napkin at the end of a meal. Leave it. 
unfolded, to the right of your plate. 

Rule No. 4: Use your fingers for eat- 
ing olives and cookies—and for remov- 
ing seeds and fishbones from your 
mouth. But don’t make that last opera- 
tion something for the dentist’s chair. 
Eating is never glamorous, but it can 
be more agreeable to look at if you'll 
keep these pointers in mind. 


A girl from Okeechobee, Fla., wants 
to know: 


How can you tell a boy you're too 
young to date and still keep his friend- 
ship? 


When he asks you, tell him frankly 
that Mom’s turned thumbs down on the 
idea for another year or so. Don’t hedge 
with “Well—uh—I don’t think I can.” 
How’s he going to know, from that, that 
you'd like to date him if you could? 

You can show by the way you be- 
have that you like him very much, even 
though dating is a thing of the future. 
You might be tempted to steer clear of 
him from sheer embarrassment, but 
don’t. Act just as you always have with 
him. When the folks give the go-ahead 
signal, the chances are that the two of 
you will get together then. If not, you'll 
at least be friends. Make sure that 
you're the same friendly, sincere person 
he wanted to date in the §rst place! 
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RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Goed 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
-Hew about more work? 








1. ABOUT ANTARCTICA 


Underline the correct ending to each 


of the following statements Score 5 


points for each. Total: 30. 


1. The first man to reach the South 
Pole was 

a. Charles Lindbergh. 

b. Richard E. Byrd 

c. Roald Amundsen. 

2. Most of Antarctica is covered by 

a. huge lakes. 

b. forests. 

c. an ice cap. 

3. Antarctica stretches across the 
shortest air routes from South America 
and Africa to 

a. India. 

b. China. 

c. Australia. 

4. On the outer fringes of Antarctica, 
some countries have set up 

a. army bases. 

b. weather stations. 

c. post offices. 

5. Antarctica’s spring and summer 
come during our 

a. fall and winter. 

b. winter and spring. 

c. spring and summer. 

6. The US. 

a. claims to possess most of west- 
ern Antarctica. 

b. does not claim to own any part 
of Antarctica, nor recognize 
claims made by any another 
nations. 

c. admits that all Antarctica now 
belongs to other nations. 


My score 


2. WITH THE MOUNTIES 


Put T in front of the true statements, 
F in front of the false ones. Sentences 
are based on the “Arctic Patrol” article 
by Staff Sergeant Henry Kearney of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Score 
five points each. Total, 40. 


__1. The Northwest Territories, pa- 
trolled by the Mounties, include all of 
northern Canada from the Atlantic 
Ocean almost to Alaska, 

__2. This vast region is the same 
size as the U. S. 

__3. Twenty years ago, Arctic Moun- 
ties on some Arctic posts were cut off 
from the outside world. 

__4. Today, thanks to planes and 





powerful radios, Mounties in the Arctic 
are not so isolated. 

__5. Mounties on duty in the Arctic 
today have very little to to. 

__6. The motto of the Mounties is 
“Always shoot first and then ask your 
questions.” 

__7. The Mounties are a force of 
about 4,500 men. 

8. All Mounties ride horses while 
on duty. 


My score__ 


3. A LOOK AT THE NEWS 


Write in the correct word to com- 
plete each sentence. Choose your an- 
swer from the list in boldface. Score 
five points each. Total, 30. 


1. The U. S. “atoms for peace” plan 
has been approved by the United 


Nations 


2. The University of Minnesota has 


one of the world’s first known 


which mentions the name America. 


3. Amerigo Vespucci, the explorer 
after whom America is named, was 


born ___ 
4. “Safe-Driving Day” will be held 
in the U. S. on 


5. The fruit of the acerola tree is 


years ago. 





rich in vitamin 





6. The lines shown on the map be- 


low mark a __-_ ss sénettworrrk 
being set up by the U. S. and Canada. 

















magazines, 500, General Assembly, 


maps, radar warning, 200, Security 
Council, toll highway, Christmas Day, 
C, December 15, B. 


Total score 








My score 





GENERAL ELECTRIC'S ANSWER TO. 











At least 20,000 General Electric 
engineers, scientists, and other em- 
ployees in 
would like to tell young Americans 
why they should study science. If this 
short essay, however, had 20,000 
authors, the results might be a little 
confusing. The words that follow 
summarize some of their beliefs. 
These are the beliefs, not only of our 
scientists, but all of us who are very 
happy to share the challenge and 
excitement of this technical aye. 


A ANY of you have already 
N written the General Electric 
Company something like this: 
“You tell us repeatedly to master 
math, English, and all the other 
basic subjects. On top of that you 
tell us to stick to the school job, 
work hard, take part in group 
activities, and develop the behavior 
habits of angels. Aren’t you asking 
us to spread little 
thin?” 

We have no simple answer. If we 
said you were born 50 years too 
late, we would be joking. 

What has happened is that the 
sum-total of accessible knowledge. 
and the opportunity to apply it, is 
several times greater than the 
knowledge and opportunities of 
past times. The recorded knowl- 
edge alone of the last 50 years, in 
quantity and quality, is perhaps 
500 times greater than that of the 
previous years. At the rate the 
world’s students are .discovering 
things, in all fields of knowledge, 
in these times— well, we would hate 
to guess how big the feast of knowl- 


management positions, 


ourselves a 


edge will be when your children 
tackle the job of becoming the all- 
American boy or girl. 

General Electric is concerned but 
not alarmed about the caliber of 
youth who will come to us to dis- 
cover, engineer, manufacture, and 
sell new marvels. We have big 
plans for tomorrow. We know we 
can make big plans because today’s 
vouth are smarter than we were 
when we attended school and col- 
lege. We know that today’s teachers 
are ahead of those who taught us. 

When industry looks ahead, it 
assumes that its younger employees 
will tangle successfully with all 
problems and challenges—and then 
ask for more. 


Science and the Years Ahead 

Call this the Age of Electricity, 
the Electronic Era, the Atomic 
Age, or something else, and you 
have a good headline for the story 
that is now being written by men 
who get things done, who advance 
our progress. 

A 40-year-old man or woman 
today grew up without advantage 
of television, Cinemascope, air con- 
ditioning, automatic washing ma- 
chines, automatic transmission, jet 
engines--an almost endless list. 
Coming up, in your adult years, are 
color television for everyone, faster, 
more comfortable planes, electric 
power plants with atomic fuel, 
advanced medical drugs and tech- 
niques and—you imagine it, and it 


will probably become fact. 
So far we have alluded only to 
things, to end results. They are but 








a part of the management of our 
affairs. The true progress of the 
future can become possible only if 
mankind can develop enough 
knowledge to will and to produce 
a favorable climate for advance- 
ment. 

An atomic airplane is a paltry 
device if its usefulness is limited to 
the destruction of life. What gov- 
ernment and industry aim to 
achieve in science is the minimizing 
of suffering and despair, for all 
people everywhere, and the maxi- 
mizing of true comfort and security, 
the making of a beautiful world. 

The challenge is magnificent. In 
a sense, most constructive thinking 
is scientific. It is thinking which 
proceeds like a proposition in plane 
geometry—yet the Q.E.D. is never 
quite arrived at, for what appears 
at the moment like a final solution 
is but one of the earlier steps in a 
brand new series of problems. 

You'll never hear of a scientific 
thinker who’s caught up in his 
thinking to the point of boredom. 

Lest you believe we are carried 
away with our subject, let’s say 
right now that science is not more 
important than English, history, 
math, shop, or gym. But science, 
like those blood-relation subjects, 
is a base from which grows a whole 
lifetime of progress. 

Jose Ferrer covered this thought 
very well when he advised a young- 
ster about going into the theater: 
“Learn as much as you can, about 
as many things as you can... You 
can never tell when the things you 
learned cegne in handy.” 








Science Is Fun 

The story has come down to us 
that when the Westward-ho ex- 
plorers were stopped by the Pacific, 
they felt rather miserable. There 
was nothing left to discover. We 
have read that someone suggested, 
several decades ago, that the U.S. 
Patent Office close down because 
man had discovered or invented 
everything. 

Everyone knows, now, that there 
is no Pacifie shore barring mankind 
from further discoveries. If a per- 
son is so geared up in his thinking 
that he must make vast areas of 
space his workshop, he can figure 
out how to travel to the moon. If 
he can be contented with less than 
the Universe, he can explore the 
mysteries of life as evidenced by 
all the creatures that burrow deep 
in the earth, crawl or walk upon 
its surface, orfly in its atmosphere. 

And if he is thrilled in this Age 
of the Atom by the tremendous 
forces locked up in the invisible 
particle, he won't have accom- 
plished all his discoveries before 
suppertime. No indeed! We who 
know so many of the 12,000 Gen- 
eral Electric people employed in 
atomic work, and even more thous- 








Many an old jalopy has served 
as a sort of backyard labora- 
tory for the boy who knows his 
science and likes to see just 
what makes things tick. 


ands employed in all our research 
and engineering laboratories, like 
to say: “It appears that our 
scientists know more and more 
about less and less.”” The fun of 
exploring the invisible is not new. 
No one has seen electricity. No 
one has seen an atom; yet when 
our scientists talk about it, we 
know that in their minds each one 
is a vast thing in size somewhere 
between a pumpkin and the world 
itself. 


Have you never pecked away at 
a limestone cliff and with jack- 
knife pried out the fossils—which 
were once, ages ago, living things? 
Or discovered in a piece of coal the 
perfect pattern of a fern leaf which 





Like the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker, the farm- 


er with scientific know-how 
winds up with a better product 
and a better life. 


once found the source of its growth 
in the same sun that gives us our 
light and warmth? 

What we are trying to say, and 
want you to believe, is that science 
is fun. It is the same kind of ex- 
ploring fun that thrills you when 
you guide your canoe up a narrow 
stream, bordered by exotic plant 
growth, not yet trampled by man 
intent upon despoiling with sharp 
ax or careless in his disposition of 
a lighted match. 

Your sciences—all of them—are 
the keys to understanding, and 
that in turn is the key to the 
delight of exploration. 


Where Science Is Not Fun 

General Electric is not in favor 
of a science-only concentration 
in our country’s schools. Yet we 
know these things well: to live 
fully and to succeed well in a 
technical age, it goes without say- 
ing that both the methods of 
science and an understanding of its 
subject matter are prerequisite to 
almost every person’s growth and 
progress. * 

Russia has a clear, cold-logic 
understanding of the value of 
science today. We expect never to 
see our schools adopt the Soviet 


system (heaven forbid!), but this 
is what happens there. All ele- 
mentary school children devote a 
third of their time to the pre- 
sciences. Before leaving the ele- 
mentary school, the child is well- 
started in algebra, geometry, nat- 
ural science, introductory physics, 
and the elements of chemistry. 

And at the secondary level, 
about 40 per cent of the time is 
spent in the sciences. Mathematics 
is stressed heavily. In the college, 
the usual rule is a five-year-pro- 
gram in concentrated technical 
subjects. 

The result? An output of grad- 
uate engineers, which exceeds the 
number of American graduate engi- 
neers by a ratio of 24% to 1. Russia’s 





Each Age has its so-called mira- 
cles. Hardly a decade ago, it 
was jet flight. Today, men in 
protective suits parry the sword 
of an unseen force—the atom. 


engineering force (as reported by 
NEWSWEEK) is close to our 
total of 500,000 and soon will be 
larger. 


But This Is America 

We know that the American 
scientist, in university, government 
laboratory, and industry has done 
much to give us our incomparable 
way of life. We are more than a 
bit sorry that more of our boys 
and girls do not experience the 
delight of mastering at least one 
area of scientific knowledge. For 
we know that youth with such 
background has limitless oppor- 
tunity—and as long as he lives, 
never a dull moment! 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


monster. The ancient Romans 
believed that there were many gods. 
They believed that these gods were 
like real people except that they also 
possessed special powers. The Ro- 
mans feared their gods because of 
these special powers. They thought 
that if they angered the gods, floods 
or famines*would be sent to punish 
them. So, when any strange inci- 
dents of nature occurred, the Ro- 
mans thought the gods were punish- 
ing them. 

The Romans used the word mon- 
strum to these strange 
occurrences—such as floods or fam- 
ines. Monstrum was taken from the 
Latin verb, monstro, meaning “I 
show” or “I point out.” So the word 
came to mean anything remarkable or 
worth pointing out. For instance, the 
Romans called a cow with two heads, 


describe 





or a huge sea animal, a monstrum. 


In English, the word became 
monster. You can see monsters in 
circus freak shows.-But we also use 
monster now to mean a person too 
wicked to be human. 


It’s Your Move 


The Latin word, monstro, mean- 
ing “I show,” has given us some 
notable words. They are listed be- 
low. If you are not sure of the 
meaning of any of them, make a 
guess. Check your guess with the 
dictionary. 

Write in the space before each 
word in Column I, the number of 
the Column II words that mean the 
same. 

Column I 
remonstrate 
monstrous 
demonstrator 
demonstrative 
muster 


Column II 
. to call together 
. unusually large 
. object, protest 
. a person who shows things 
. showing one’s feelings freely 
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STARRED +** WORDS 


Words starred (*) in this issue are pro- 
nounced or defined here. 


asset. (AS-eht). Noun. An advantage, 
or item of value. 

augment (og-MEHNT; 0 as in “orb”). 
Verb. To enlarge or increase. 

cache (Rhymes with hash.) A hiding 
place for hiding or storing something. 
A cache may be a rough box on top 
of poles, or a hole dug in the ground. 
Cache is also a verb, meaning “to store 
or hide something in a cache.” 

commentary (KOHM - en - tuhr - ih). 
Noun. A series of comments. 

executive (egg-ZEHK-u-tihv; u as in 
“cube”). Noun. A person in charge of 
work—usually office work—in business 
or government. 

game. Adjective. Slang word mean- 
ing gallant or plucky. 

gavel (GAV-uhl; a as in “add”). Noun. 
A mallet which the person in charge of 
a meeting bangs on his desk to call the 
meeting to order. 

globular. (GLOB-u-ler; wu as in 


“unite”). Adjective. Shaped round, like 
a ball. 

predict (pre-DIHKT). Verb. To make 
a statement foretelling what will hap- 
pen in the future. 

recognize (REHK-uhg-niz; i as in 
“ice”). Verb. To accept formally, as 
when one nation’s government agrees 
to another nation’s claim to own or con- 
trol territory. 

scoff (Rhymes with cough.) To mock 
or make fun of. 


spectacle (SPECK-ta-k’l; a as in 
“sofa”). Noun. A public display or 
show. 

upholster (up-HOL-ster; o as in 


“old”). Verb. To stuff chairs or cover 
them with fabric. . 

vitamin (VI-ta-mihn; first i as in “ice”; 
a as in “sofa”). Noun. Vitamins are sub- 
stances which our bodies must have, in 
small amounts, in order to be properly 
nourished. Vitamins are present in foods. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Amundsen (AH-muhn-sehn). 
pinata (pihn-YA-ta; first a as in “arm”; 
second a as in “sofa”). 
si (SEE). 





Junior Writers 


Wind and River 


I like to watch 
The river 
With all its beauty: 
Its gentle current 
Flowing, flowing— 
In the softness of the night. 
And if you listen 
You can hear 
The soft winds blowing. 
Lynne Chewning, Grade 7 


Mark Twain Jr. High, Venice, Calif. 
Teacher, Marguerite May 


The Four Seasons 


In Winter everything takes on a bright 
glow, 

All the trees are covered with snow. 

The air has a fresh smell, enticing and 
rare, 

And if not for the snow, the land would 
be bare. 

You can hear children playing. 

With such spirit and glee. 

Winter seems like a wonderland to me. 


The next season, Spring, is the nicest 
of four, 

Bringing us flowers and birds galore. 

Everything now takes on a new air, 

The weather once chilly now is fair. 

Winter has left and the land is green, 

The leaves are draped on the arms of 
their queen. 

The sun is now warmer, the earth is, 
too, 

Flowers are growing all fresh and new. 


Summer comes and everything’s bloom- 
ing 

And people in cars to the country are 
zooming. 

Some prefer to go to the ocean, 

When they arrive, it’s a bee-hive of 
motion. 

Now, trees are covered with leaves, a 
rich green, 

A color so royal is seldom seen. 

The sky, a sapphire shining down on 
the world, 

All Summer’s beauty before it unfurled. 

The next season’s Autumn, a_ fierce 
wind is blowing, 

And all nature’s wonders soon will stop 
growing. 

The leaves have turned yellow, brown 
and red, 

Forming a carpet for pixies to tread. 

The sky is now a frosty blue, 

The sun, when it shines, has a rosy hue. 

Nature is getting ready to sleep. 

Up in the sky and down in the deep. 

Maida Selig, Grade 7 


Hunter College Jr. H. S., New York, N.Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Charles D. Raphael 





































The Bike of the Gare 
< @) ROADMASTER! 


* * 
te Yes, you'll be the star of your neighborhood 


* this Christmas and all year ‘round 
on your sparkling AMF Roadmaster beauty! 














if. eS Ore Whatever you want in a bike— 
fun... features: . . good looks... 
AMF Roadmaster’s got ’em all! Plus the smoothest, 
a swiftest, safest riding ever. Choose from: 
ht . - es, % 
THE SPEEDLINED LUXURY LINER 
: J bringing you the first real modern styling in bikes— 
id  spenciaiaenaidie damit ail prep * with longer, lower lines and special.speed features 
just like today’s sports cars. 
Id 
AND THE NEW FLYING FALCON 
4 s with the amazing ‘‘Glidemaster Ride’’— 
combining the soft cushion ride of a balloon-tire bike 
e. with the easy pedaling of a lightweight. 
st J # See these great models plus - * 
f & ighyweight English - built Royal Master 
e. i ti, your AMF Roadmaster Dealer’g today. es 
* 
n, 
of 
iS, ¢ 
in CL aa ~~ 
Lf 2 — > 
VA\P 
f N ff > 
‘ =<} = Ay ; Z— = 
os L— Peary LUAURY LINER 
re a | 
“Bay 


F 
/ 


TS) 
Ss 


ot 


AMF ROADMASTER LUXURY LINER 


* Features of the Future! Shockmaster coil-spring 

fork, speedlined Dynaflite frame, Scotchlite 

Safeti-Glo emblems, Spectro-beam headlight, 

‘% = stop-light tail light, electric horn . . . chrome- 
plated tank. 





Another () Product 


ROADMASTERG 


BICYCLES 


AMF ROADMASTER \ 
“ FLYING FALCON 


Everything you like In one bike! 
p. 3-speed gear shift, hand caliper brakes, 
” long-coasting balloon tires, 
chrome fenders and rims, 
v. Rocket Ray headlight. Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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Sweet-tooth Ticklers 


G°:. some holes in your Christmas 
shopping list? Home-made candy is 
just the thing to fill them. Almost 
everybody has a sweet tooth, so it's 
bound to be popular. Even more im- 
portant, everyone will appreciate the 
time and effort you put into making 
the candy. 

Let’s start with some easy-to-make 
fudge. All you need is: 


2 packages (2 cups) semi-sweet 
chocolate morsels 

34 cup sweetened condensed milk 
Melt semi-sweet chocolate morsels 
in the top of a double boiler. (Make 
sure the water below is hot but not 
boiling.) Remove from heat. Stir in 
milk and mix until well-blended. Turn 
into a greased pan and allow to stand 
for several hours. If you are going to 
cut the fudge into squares, score them 
lightly with a knife point before the 
fudge hardens. 


Three Variations 


If you'd like to make your fudge a 
little fancier, here are three ways you 
can do it. In each, you start with the 
recipe given above. 


1. Almond Squares. Before the fudge 
hardens in its pan, score it into squares. 
Then press a whole almond into the 
center of each square. 

2. Peanut or Coconut Balls. When 
you've blended the milk and chocolate, 
you'll find the mixture is ‘cool enough 
to handle. Shape it into %-inch balls. 
Then roll the balls in chopped pea- 
nuts or chopped coconut. 

3. Nut or Coconut Patties. Shape 
the mixture into %-inch balls and flatten 
them slightly. Press a nut or some 
chopped coconut on top of the patties. 


Marshmallow Bonbons 


Here’s another kind of candy gift 
you might like to try. 


%4 cup butter or margarine 
¥4 pound (about 32) marshmallows 
5 cups ready-to-eat rice cereal 


Melt butter in a large saucepan. Add 
marshmallows and cook over Jow heat, 
stirring constantly until marshmallows 
are melted and mixture is well-blended. 
Remove from heat. Add rice cereal. 
Stir until cereal is well-coated with 
marshmallow mixture. Drop marshmal- 
low crispy mixture from buttered spoon 
into waxed-paper baking cups. Let 
stand until hardened. This recipe makes 
about 20 bonbons. 








Your nome 


Name of School . ‘ 


Home address sauiniiinain 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Get Your Full-color Reproduction 
of the Flags of the United Nations 


By simply answering the question below, you can receive FREE a beautiful 
full-color reproduction of the flags of the United Nations, suitable for framing 
as an attractive wall decoration in your home or school. 


Fill in the lines below in reply to this question: 


AMONG THE CHRISTMAS GIFTS WHICH YOU HOPE TO RECEIVE 
THIS YEAR, WHAT THREE DO YOU MOST DESIRE? 


a = _ Brand or make preferred nastapnineainanendial 
, ___. Brand or make preferred =. ee 
3. ______. Brand or make preferred = —— 


When you have filled in your answers, mail this coupon to Dept. ‘’S,”’ Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Your answers must 
be postmarked not later than December 14, 1954. 


please print plainly 


Age in 





Zone______ State 





City or town______ 




















Happy Holidays 
(Continued from page 11) 


Tuna Fish Filling 
2% cups canned tuna fish 
1 cup minced celery 
¥% cup mayonnaise 
1 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 

Mix the ingredients together. This 
spread will cover about 28 slices of 
bread. 

Just for fun, you might like to make 
some special Christmas sandwiches. 
Take a cookie cutter in the shape of a 
star, Christmas tree, or Santa. Use it 
to cut out shapes from a slice of bread. 
Then spread the bread with filling. 

One last word about sandwiches— 
fancy ones can be a lot of work. If 
you'd like some help, ask the gang 
in early to a sandwich-making “party- 
before-the-party.” 


. For Thirsty Guests 


Here’s a punch that’s easy to make 
and tasty to drink, 

2 cans (No. 2) pineapple juice 

2 bottles cranberry juice 

Chill the juices in the refrigerator 
beforehand. Then pour them over 
cracked ice in a large punch bowl. Stir 
and you're ready to serve. This recipe 
is called Merry Red Pineapple Punch. 
It serves 10 people. 


To Top Off 


Molasses Brownies are just the thing 
for topping off the meal. Here’s what 
you need to make them. 


1 1/3 cups sweetened condensed 
milk 

1% cup New Orleans molasses 

1 egg 

2 cups graham cracker crumbs 

14 teaspoon cinnamon 

4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup chopped nut meats 


Mix the condensed milk and molasses 
in a saucepan. Cook them over a low 
heat, stirring constantly until the mix- 
tuge thickens—above five minutes. Re- 
move from heat and let cool. Beat egg. 
and add molasses-milk mixture to it. 
Mix the graham cracker crumbs, cin- 
namon, salt, and nut meats. Stir them 
into the molasses mixture. 

Pour the batter into an 8” x 8” pan 
lined with greased wax paper. Bake 
in oven for about 40 minutes at 350 de- 
grees. When cooked, remove brownies 
from pan immediately. Take paper off. 
Cut brownies into squares. 

And now—happy holidays and good 
cooking! 


If you’d like to have more sugges- 
tions for parties or for make-your-oyn 
gifts, ask your home economics teacher 
to let you see the December issue of 
Practical Home Economics. 














Keeping Clean 


One datk stormy night, a traveler 


ducked into a haunted house to get 


out of the rain. 

“Get out! Gef out!” wailed a ghostly 
voice at him. 

“Where are you?” asked the man 
| can’t see you.” 

“I know,” replied the voice meekly 
[he sheets haven’t come back from 


the laundry yet.” 
Tamara Golcste PS 8H. Bronx. VN. Y 


Crackup 


Bill: “Mother, you know that old | 
vase that was handed down trom gen 
ration to generation?” 

Mother: “Yes. Why?” 

Bill: “Well—this generation just 
ty ypped it.” 


s Gree R “ Ten Elementar School 


Gentle Hint 


Vother: “I don’t think the neighbors 
like Tommy’s music.” 

Father: “Why?” 

Mother: “Today they gave him a | 
knife and asked him if he knew what | 


was inside his drum. 
Martin Resnick, Jr. H. 8 4. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Ouch! 


Dentist: “Stop making faces and 
waving your arms so, Billy. I haven't 
even touched your tooth yet.” 

Billy: “I know you haven't, but you're 


standing on my foot.” 
Rehecen Van Haste, Northeast Jr. H. S Bethlehem. Pa 


Friend, Indeed! 


Say, Bob, can | borrow your pen? 

“Sure.” 

‘Got a sheet of writing paper?” 

“Reckon so.” 

“Going past the mailbox on the way 
mut?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wait a minute till I finish this letter 
will you?” 

“All right.” 

“Want to lend me a stamp?” 

"?, xX.” 

“Much obliged. Say, what’s your 
girl's address?” 

Jim Cherry, Leelanay School, Glen Arbor, Mich 


Joke of the Week 


Joe: “Linda, why are you crying?” 
Linda: “1 lost my dog.” 
Joe: “Why don’t you put an ad in | 
the paper?” 
Linda: “It’s no use. My dog can’t | 
read.” 
Barbara Thorp, Starkweather School, Plymouth, Mass 







DANCING... SKATING... 




































BEST BUY 
for ‘‘super’”’ 





holiday 
snaps! 


sure-fire GE 


y | flash bulb 


only 10 cents! 


(suggested retail price) 


all the light you need! 


super-handy... carry 
a dozen easy in one 
hand or pocket! 


sure-fire shooter... 
easiest flashing bulb 
G-E ever made! 





ew 

Or ts 

Yes, only 10 cents! hes 5% 

Shoot theavhole gang. rf ee aa 
o> Fp 





all the holiday fun... 
for peanuts! Get sure-fire 
G-E M2 Flash Bulbs... 


only 1O¢ 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Ovr readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘‘approvals,”’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps. or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘“gpproval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘approval’ 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
vou do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
pg - be sure to write your name and address 

our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of . the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 W 42nd*St., New York 36, 


EMPIRE stamps 











From Aden to Zonsiber from _- 
thest corners of 

this big valuab) 

all-different B: 


for po: stage and hanc dling 
Kenmore, Milford TH-491,N.H 





EXOTIC ORIENTAL COLLECTION! 


105 all different stamps trom g Kung 
Malaya, Sarawak, Korea, Jap ma other 
strang ountries of the Far free oklet 
and bargain Nets. All for onl ew Beeissees 





custoner 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown JS-31!, N.Y 











150 SPAIN & “COLONIES 


Exciting unsorted lot just a ceived from Church Missions 
in Spain & "Africas Colonies “Absolut tely not picked over 
no telling what you'll find. Guaranteed total price ove 
B5.000 Standard Catalog \ FREE copy How To o 
Star ig approva Enclose 10¢ 1 er 





*UITTLETON. “STAMP CO., LITTLETON K26, N. H 


FREE STAMP IDENTIFIERS 





Giant, fully illus trated Stamp lentifier will tell where all 

lifficeult stamps come fr 4 one World Map and 

packet So W veld Wide stamps “fron Djibouti, San Marim 

Camer Plus giant — is With appro als 
ip cover 

GOLIATH co “BETHLEHEM U26, N. H. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred 8. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Californie 








STA iMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. fa ating, intr 
puing stamps from Euroy Africa, 3 
America DS linavia, Balka le 
nee tan - and u ed tamps you wilt be ype ] 
All 
aue STATHAM ‘STAMP CO, SPRINGFIELD $2 ‘Mass 


e Dif United States 
irs and $5.00 stam, 
Willett Compan 

een 5118, Port Chester, 


100 1 —y 


* regular postage 
cor only 5 


LEONARD. UTECHT, 


“1h 


‘cus, 5De 


SPE ECIAL — _ ‘100 Different 


mM nieme 


-_—- 


1143F N. Keeler, Chicago 51, 


329. DIFFERENT Worldwide Stamps 


H r Head British 25¢ 


I ( 
N.Y 


10¢ 


als Canada 
16, Niagara Falls, 


$5 SPECIAL STAMP OFFER! 


ating wy 


+ etn Co.. tee? Main St., Dept 


Amazing s approvals 
Get jifferent $5 00 U s tamps ‘P L t 8 20 more hi 
values, air ail cor rati t Send nly 10¢ 
for this endid value. Send IDAY to 

mweee STAMP CO.. Box 1102, ‘BROOKLYN 30, N.Y 


U. S. Classics— 50 Yr. Old Collection 





r ” more years old—Most 
ot em ssing in even tl b tzest collections! Get all 15 
Ww these unusual classi for | than 1 ach. All yours 
for just 10c' With ve t for approvals 

JARO STAMP CO.. Box 745-D. Church St. Annex, N.Y. 8 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


French Coats of Arms 


France 
which 


issued a set of 
coat of arms designs ol 
former provinces. Until 
kingdom with 36 
design to 
This design served as the 


has stamps 
show 


ot 


France 


seven her 
1789, 


province _§ 


Was 
Each one chose a 


represent it. 


province's official seal and could be 
easily recognized. 

The design, for example, was -put 
on all important messages the ruling 


nobles of one province sent out to other 
The design also was sewn 
on every soldier's coat of arms, a light 
garment worn over In time, the 
nation—used_be- 


provinces. 


armor, 
design a province—on 


known as its 


came “coat of arms.” 
Below are two of the stamps in 
France’s new set. They pay tribute to 
the provinces of Saintonge (left) and 
Aunis (right) 
Many nations, including the U. S., 


have coats of arms. Ours is known as 
the Great Seal of the United States. It 
shows the American eagle and bears 
the words e pluribus: unum, Latin for 


“from the many, one. 


Pr REPUBLIOVE * 
FRANCAISE 
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"MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ~: 
‘ ‘ 
’ ' 
! United Nations Stamp Clubs } 
' Conducted by Scholastic Magazines H 
| 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. H 
‘ ' 
' ' 
' Please enroll our club as a charter mem- | 
: ber of the United Nations Stamp Clubs ‘ 
' 

‘ 
i Enclosed find $_____ for __ indi- } 
! vidual members. (Send 25¢ for each in- } 
| dividual member. Minimum remittance of | 
{ $1.00, for four members, is necessary to | 
; enroll a club. Check or money order | 
| should be made payable to the U.N. | 
+ Stamp Clubs.) 
: My 
: Name : 
‘ Street & No ‘ 
: ‘ 
: City - > - : 
' ' 

‘ 
State io 4 
' ' 
+ Name of 
My Club = | 
‘ ' 








Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 








HAVE A SODA? By Merrily Mischke 
of Maryland Ave. School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Er ‘ 





WORKS FOR PEANUTS. Photo by Doug- 


las Rose, Waters School, | ill. 


BE THE SMARTEST! The world at your pened 
Loads of fun & it will help you in school. Turn 
the amazing DIAL-A-GRAM & see: Wonderful chart 
& hundreds of answers on United Nations 

Color pictures of flags of 60 nations—languages, 





religions, products, etc. . Swell map of the 
world . . . Strange facts on world sports, fashions, 
medicines. Have Mom or Dad get your Dial-A- 
Gram NOW! Terrific Xmas gift! Only $1, 3 for 
$2.75. Cash, check or M.O., (no COD’s). «<4 
ARD CORWEN, 516 - Sth Ave., New York, N. 
FiJI—ST. HELENA—NIUE 
Papua, Ascension, Solomon Isl., Mauritius, scarce Africa: 
Airmails, odd Triangles, Selangor, Penang, Asia, Sout! 
an Isles, British & French Colonies, South America 
— an City, and many more 5¢ only to approval appli 


KENWOOD STAMP COMPANY 
Glendale 6, California. 


FOREIGN STAMPS 


1932- M Chevy Chase, 
including Africa Pakista 


FREE Il oes India, Russia, Scan 


~ avia. Send 10¢ handling char Free Stamp Magazine 
nals. NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY, St. Catharines 
122, “Ontario, Ca Canada 


10 CORONATION SETS—25¢ 


Big Bargain 


10 Queen Elizabeth Mint Sets very scarce; Regular 
$1.00 value; ONLY 25¢ with U. or Foreign 
Approvals. 


OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-JS, Brooklyn 29, N. Y 
A-Z PACKET 


Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco, Roosevelt 
Zanzibar, ete. Only 10e to Approval Applicants 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
20208 ORCHARD GROVE AVE., ROCKY RIVER 16. 0 


ALL DIFFERENT — NO APPROVALS 


70 United States 25 Colombia 












25 Bolivia 50 Cuba 45 
50 Brazil K 50 France 25 
50 Canada 25 | 50 Uruguay 35 
F. S. TOWNSEND. Box 223, New Haven 2, Conn 
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PRESIDENTIAL 


QUIZ- 
WORD 


This President, who 
was in the White 
House during World 
War I, was born on 
Dec. 28, 1856. Defi- 
nitions marked by 
star (*)* tell you 
more about him. 





2 | 
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* 7. He was -e-elected in 1916 on the slo- 
gan, “he kept us out of — — —.’ 
8. A beverage stronger than beer. 
10. Negative. 


ll. Female deer. 

15. The Federal Commission 
was established when he was Presi- 
dent to act as a watchdog on inter- 


state commerce. 

16. Russian river, one of the longest in| 
the world. 

18. To recline. 

20. The Volstead —, for the enforce- | 
ment of the J8th (Prohibition) | 
Amendment, was passed over his veto. 

21. He was — — (abbrev.) of New 
Jersey (1911-1912). 

23. Had a meal. 

24. Be seated. 

26. State where this President was born 
(abbrev.). 

28. He became president of Princeton in 


this state (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher’s Guide; Jan. 5 
in your edition. 





Answers to Dec. 1 Quiz-word Puzzle 





ACROSS: 1-cts.; 4-yes; 7-Soil; 8-date; 
10-panic; 12-tag; 13-A.C.; 14«Gov.; 16-to; | 
7 ; 19-are; 2l-pt.; 22-N.Y.; 23-tel.; 24- 
he; 27-you; 29- R.A.; 3l-axe; 33-freed; 
: 37-eras; 38-Sec.; 39-net 
l-coach; 2-tin; 3-slightly; 4-yd.; 
5-eat; 6-State; 7-spa: 9-ego; ll-co.; 15-Van 
Buren; 18-ape; 20-rye; 23-Texas; 25-Great: 
26-ham; 28-of; 30-ads.; 32-E.S.E.; 34-ere; 
36-S.C 
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6. 


. Confederate 
. Calling for 


. Make 
. Everyone. 
. Sound made by 


. You have 


. Degree 
. In this manner. 
. Sheltered inlet or creek. 








This President held the degree ot 
Doctor of Philosophy (abbrev. ) 
General. 

war this 
must 


on Germany, 
The > => as 


for cde mocracy : 


President said, * 
safe 
Be expectant. 


be made 
t loan. 


a cow, 


. Repose. 


. Ballot. 


A recent “miracle” fabric (not dacron 
or nylon). 

20 of these on your fingers 
and toes. 
Attorney 


General (abbrev. ). 


(abbrev.). 


The Clayton — — — — Trust Act, 
intended to control monopolies, was 
passed while he was President. 
Tennessee Valley Authority (abbrev.). 
— — planes can fly faster than 
propeller-driven ones. 


. A conspiracy. 
. Belonging to a woman. 


) 3. 


Secluded valley. 
“tell.”’) 


Woodrow 


(Rhymes with 


—--—-+— — —, the 28th 


President of the United States. 
Devils. 


NEW MOVIES 


AA iTops, don’t miss. “MMGood 
A iA Fair. Save your money. 
“~“BENGAL BRIGADE (U-I). 
Hudson stars in this colorful, 
story of the 


Rock 
actionful 
British in India a hundred 
Rock disobeys the command 
of his colonel and leads a daring attack 
against Indian brigands. Although the 
charge is successful, he is court-mar- 
tialed. But even out of the service, Rock 
is still true to his flag. When he uncov- 
ers a plot to drive the British out of 
India, he conducts a one-man campaign 


vears ago. 


against the wicked Indian Rajah who | 
is master-minding the scheme. The In- | 


dian atmosphere is exceptionally con- 
Arlene Dahl and Ursula 


Thiess are beautiful to watch. 


4443 RING CIRCUS (Paramount). 
Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis bring their 
familiar brand of to a colorful 
circus 


vincing and 


humor 


clown, but takes a job as lion-tamer 


setting. Jerry wants to become a | 


until there is.an opening for him. Dean | 
doesn't know quite what he wants. He | 


does a little of everything, from scrub- 
bing down the elephants to hélping out 
in glamorous Zsa Zsa Gabor’s aerial act. 


The plot barely hangs together, but the | 


boys do all the things they are famous | 


for. 
“BLACK WIDOW (20th Cent.- 
Fox). This first CinemaScope mystery 


film boasts not only a good, tight story 
but also an all-star cast. Ginger Rogers, 








23 


Van Heflin, Gene Tierney. and George 
Raft are all involved in the case of a 
little Southern girl who is found mur- 
dered. Raft, as the detective, points the 
finger of suspicion at each of the stars 
in turn. Chances are you won't be abl 
to pick out the guilty party any quicker. 











ICHRISTMAS-STOCKING © 
SURPRISE — WHOLESOME 
SUN-MAID RAISINS! 







Always Fresh, 
Tempting And 


@ Ask your grocer for the 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between meal snacks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 








You'll do a more professional job with 
Plastic Wood. Fills nail holes, covers ham- 
mer marks. Handles like putty, hardens 
into real wood. 


Stronger — resists 


weather—sands to 
a smooth finish. 
























CATALOG 


AG PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 


+ a a first time — sensational pictures 
r favorite movie stars in professional 
tae gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FREE CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 
OF STARS with yeur erder 


} ayy ny el SERVICE, Dept. 04 
Sex 947, Chureh St. Annex, New Yerk 8, N.Y. 
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“Theres this about Coke ... 


“It's my gift for thirst” 


Leave it to old Santa 
—he knows the importance 

of choosing Christmas presents 

to fit the occasion. He knows 
something about refreshment, too. 
This merry world traveler could 
tell you that ice-cold Coca-Cola 
is the perfect gift for thirst 

—in Mombasa, in Rome, in Rio 


. or where you live. 





POPYRIGHT 1954. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 




























See EDDIE FISHER 
on “Coke Time” 
NBC Television 


“COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK *twice each week. 










Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students + EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 








WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 8 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: 
Nancy Marchand stars in “Career,” by 
William Chapman White. Mr. White is 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune's writer on 
Russian affairs. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best of Broadway: 
“The Philadelphia Story,” Philip Bar- 
ry’s comedy, will star Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, John Payne, Herbert Marshall 
and Mary Astor. This is the story of 
a priggish divorcee who, intolerant of 
the weaknesses of others, finds that 
she too is capable of lapses during 
which she can become warmly human. 
The next Best of Broadway presenta- 


tion, on January 5, will star Helen 
Hayes in “Arsenic and Old Lace.” 
THURSDAY DECEMBER 9 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The 

Consul” from the story by Richard 
Harding Davis, is about an American 
consul who refuses to be intimidated 
by a traveling Congressman. On Decem- 
ber 23, Kraft Theatre presents Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s “A Child Is Born.” Mil- 
dred Dunnock is featured in the cast. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“Bourbon Street” is a mystery melo- 
drama with a New Orleans locale. Dick 
Powell stars as a musician who seeks 
to avenge his honor. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Edmond 
O'Brien stars as a Korean War chap- 
lain who gets into difficulty by taking 
command of a company during the 
thick of a battle. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
Richard Goode directs a_ television 
adaptation of “Ladies in Retirement.” 
November 16: James M. Cain's “Double 
Idemnity.”” November 23: “September 


Affair 
FRIDAY DECEMBER 10 
9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 


Arthur Franz, a newcomer in a hostile 
community, is suspected when a rival 
disappears from “Spangal Island.” 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Edward R. Murrow visits with the 
famous. No data for tonight. On De- 
cember 17, Mr. Murrow will chat with 
Rise Stevens, Metropolitan Opera star, 
and Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, pas- 
tor of New York City’s oldest organ- 
ized church. 


SATURDAY DECEMBER 11 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Today’s subject is the An- 
nual Watershed Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C. December 18: The story of 
the Noble Foundation’s contributions to 
Southwestern agriculture. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World? 
Today's guest panelist is William Fagg, 
of the department of ethnology at the 
British Museum in London. 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 12 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Thomas Paine’s “Common Sense” is to- 

, day’s book for discussion. On Decem- 
ber 19, the book is “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”; on December 26, H. L. Menck- 
en's “The American Language.” 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. ¥. Times Youth 
Forum: “Will the Atom Serve or De- 
Stroy Humanity?” is the topic and 
Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the AEC, 
is the guest. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inven- 
tory: “Red Alert” is the story of Amer- 
ica's Ground Observer Corps. The 


dramatization will show what a com- 
munity can do defensively and in re- 
taliation in case of an attack. Decem- 
ber 19: “Men of the Forest” dramatizes 





the work of the Forest Ranger and the 
National Forest Service. 

1:00 p.m. (DuMont) Johns Hopkins Sci- 
ence Review: Today begins a three-part 
series on the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. The series, which will deal with 
power, the medical sciences, and in- 
dustrial and agricultural uses of atomic 
energy, was produced in cooperation 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the AEC, 
will participate in the first program. 

(CBS) Man’s Right to Knowledge: Sir 
Herbert Read, poet and critic, speaks 
on “The Human Spirit—Literature.” 
December 19: Aaron Copland’s subject 
is “The Human Spirit—Music.” On De- 
cember 26, Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
physicist, Director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, speaks 
on “Prospects in the Arts and Sciences.” 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: A re- 
port from Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College on a recent scientific 
discovery relating to beef cattle de- 
velopment. In addition, the cameras 
cover the hurly-burly of the cattle auc- 
tion and follow the steps in the raising 
of beef cattle, the roping and branding 
of calves, and the experiments in selec- 
tion and feeding of cattle. December 
19: A report from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity entitled “New Hope for the 
Deaf,” shows a remarkable new ap- 
proach to the diagnosis and cure of 
deaf children. This approach takes the 
view that there is no such thing as 
total deafness, and if caught in time, 
every “deaf” child can be trained to 
use what hearing he has left to com- 
municate with the outer world. Parents 
can learn from the film how to detect 
the earliest signs of failing hearing. 
December 26: A report from Fordham 
University’s Seismic Observatory, the 
largest underground laboratory in the 
world. This is the story of earthquakes 
and Father Joseph Lynch, the world’s 
outstanding expert on the most violent 
moods of the earth. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Tenta- 
tively scheduled for today is the first 
of an unusual series of documentary 
features which will review the history 
of the U. S. through the eyes of the one 
family whose sons have been nationally 
prominent in each generation over the 
past two centuries, the famous Adams 
family. 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: A half- 
hour treatment of a news item “in 
depth.” Joseph C. Harsch is the com- 
mentator. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“The Cabinet Crisis over Peggy Eaton” 
is today’s title. December 19, “LaFitte 
and Jackson at New Orleans”; Decem- 
ber 26. “The Passage of the Bill of 
Rights”; January 2, “The Torment of 
Beethoven.” 

(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: “The 
Immortal Sarah” is the story of Sarah 
Kemble Siddons, the famous British ac- 
tress. Helen Hayes stars 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco Playhouse: 
Another play by the highly-praised 
Paddy Chayefsky, “Catch My Boy on 
Sunday.” The drama is a literary dis- 
section of stage mothers. On December 
19, Goodyear Playhouse presents a seri- 
ous drama by Broadway playwright 
Louis Peterson, as yet untitled 


MONDAY DECEMBER 13 
8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase: 
“Dateline” includes a host of stars of 
the stage. screen, radio. TV and concert 
worlds in a 90-minute extravaganza 
produced in cooperation with the Over- 
seas Press Club of America te honor 
the more than 80 correspondents who 
died while serving in foreign lands. In- 
cluded will be a special dramatic vignette 


TUESDAY 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 


9:00 p.m. 


by Robert E. Sherwood based on Ernie 
Pyle’s decision to become an overseas 
correspondent. Carl Sandburg has writ- 
ten a special commemorative dedication 
which he is expected to deliver per- 
sonally. 


y 
9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 


Presents: “End of a Mission,” adapted 
and directed by James Sheldon, is from 
the novel by Lionel Shapiro. This is a 
war story involving a case of mistaken 
identity. 


y 
10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “12:32 


A.M.” is an original play by Reginald 
Rose about a troubled day in the life 
of an adolescent. Eddie Stone is the 
chief character, a sensitive boy whose 
relationship with his parents is without 
any real understanding. December 20: 
“Two Little Minks” is a light comedy- 
drama about Mr. and Mrs. Nobby Bishop 
who “inherit” a mink coat from an 
uncle who stubbornly refuses to die. 
December 27: “The Cuckoo in Spring” 
is about a young art dealer, a confirmed 
bachelor, who is hoodwinked by an 
astute young lady. 


DECEMBER 14 


ica: Title for today’s dramatization is 
“A Medal for Miss Walker.” 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV ) Halls of Ivy: In “Prize 


Fighter,” Dr. Hall discourages a prom- 
ising young pre-med student from leav- 
ing the study of medicine to enter the 
ring. 

(ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “How Can We Break Down Com- 
munity Prejudices?” is the subject. 
Speakers are Jackie Robinson of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, Dr. Mary Beau- 
champ of N.Y.U., and Dr. Fred Brown, 
a clinical psychologist. December 21: 
Arnold Toynbee discusses “The Lessons 
of History” and then will answer ques- 
tions from the audience. (On January 
2, America’s Town Meeting begins 
broadcasting on Sunday evenings from 
8 to 9 p.m.) 

(NBC-TV) Fideside Theatre: In “The 
Mural,” an American priest on a mis- 
sion to help rebuild a church in France 
recognizes the work of an artist who 
had escaped from prison in America 
many years ago. December 21: In “Our 
Son,” the pastor of a fashionable Man- 
hattan parish rediscovers the humility 
which fame as an author and television 
star had made him forget. 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Yester- 


day’s Magic” stars Judith Anderson, 
Herbert Marshall and Francis Lederer. 
This is a triangle which involves a 
sophisticated Boston matron, her tradi- 
tional and formal Back Bay husband. 
and the romantic Continental of her 
first marriage. December 28: “Falling 
Star” is a comedy-drama by George 
Lowther. 


ADVANCE ITEMS: December 18: The 
fourth of the Saturday night Spectacu- 
lars has scheduled a 90-minute presen- 
tation of Victor Herbert's “Babes in 
Toyland.” (NBC-TV, 9 p.m.) December 
19: Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors” will be presented 
for the fourth successive year by NBC.- 
TV Opera Theatre. Time is 4 p.m. 
December 23: CBS-TV’s Shower of 
Stars (8:30 p.m.) presents Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol” as a television play 
with music. The story has been adapted 
by Maxwell Anderson. Fredric March 
appears as Scrooge. December 25: 
“Holy Night,” depicting the story of 
The Nativity, will be telecast by CBS- 
TV as a special holiday feature at 4:30 
p.m. December 26: Voices and Events 
(NBC, 6:30 p.m.) is an hour-long radio 
program of tape recordings of the high- 
lights of 1954 
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Why Study Science? electricity, a cure for the cold, etc.). engineers who ever lived. (Let class 

: 4. Investigate and discuss career vote.) 

Aims fields in science. Divide the class into 3. List the ten greatest scientists } 

To emphasize that scientific research interest groups and let each group pre- living today; ask students to choose 
is the “lifeblood” of industry; to broaden pare a report for the class. One group outstanding leaders in various fields— 
student understanding of science, and might choose chemistry, another phys- medicine, atomic energy, etc. 
to interest able young people in careers ics, another a field of engineering, etc. 4. Prepare a bulletin board display 
in science. Each report is based on reading and of pictures of great scientists. Students 

on actual interviews with career people may write brief captions under scien- 
Note to Teachers in science. tist’s pictures. 

America spends more than three 5. Let four volunteers prepare a 
billion dollars a year on scientific re- Discussion Questions panel discussion on opportunities for 
search—$20 for every American citizen. In what way are research scientists careers in expanding fields of science, 
That’s because of our enormous stake pioneers working on new frontiers? In 
in detense industry, in atomic energy, what way is constructive thinking like Terminal Activities 
and in our desire to turn out better a proposition in plane geometry? Why 1. Let each student explore one field 
consumer geods. Nearly half of the is science the key to understanding? of scientific work as a career possibility 
products for sale today were either What justification can you give for for him. Try to interview a local worker 
unknown or in their commercial in- General Electric’s belief that today’s in this field: read about this type of 
fancy 20 years ago. More able young youth is smarter than people in pre- work in the library. Prepare a brief 
men and women are needed to choose vious generations? In what ways are report. 
science for their careers. today’s teachers more advanced than 2. If possible arrange a class visit 

teachers of earlier times? Why do we to a local industry which carries on 
Procedure sometimes say were living in the — scientific research or emplovs engineers 

l. Read “General Electric's Answet Electric Age? The Electronic Age? The or scientists. 
to: Why Study Science?” (in this issue.) Atomic Age? 3. Make a cooperative class note- 

2. List and discuss the changes that book called “The Wonders of Sci- 
scientific research has brought in Amer- Student Activities ence.” Have chapters and pictures on 
ican life in the last 50 years (atomic |. Volunteers with mechanical in- scientific development in_ electricity, 
energy, electronics, television, etc.). terests prepare reports on modern electronics, atomic energy, farming, 

3. List and discuss additional changes robots, mechanical “brains,” etc. (See medicine, textiles, building materials, 
which are likely to come during our — scientific magazines in library.) automobiles, etc. Also, note career 


lifetime (atomic energy used to make 2. List the ten greatest scientists and opportunities. 





Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


to secure your copies of 


FREEDOM lecdom 
, COMMUNISM 


ANSWERS A I [va 


COMMUNISM = 
This 64-page book discusses the meaning of Americanism liccdom ecdom mn 


and deals clearly, forcefully, and concisely with the prob- COMMUNISM 


lems which face us in the contest between the free world 
and the world of Communism. It is especially designed for 
study by Social Studies classes 


COMMUNISM 


Freedom Answers Communism is now available at the below- 
production cost of 10¢ per copy to schools which use the 
Scholastic Magazines. Have vour students purchase this 
challenging book. Or ask your principal or superintendent to 
purchase copies for your classes and school-wide use 


THE CHAPTER HEADINGS 

What's the Difference to Me 13. Is My Home My Castle or a Listen- 

Personally? ing Post? 

What Are the Communists After? 14. How Vital Is Freedom for Religion? 

Why Do Some People Fall for 15. Who Picks My Job—Me or a — . . - a 

Communion? Political Boss? SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

How Does Communism Wage Wor 16. Free Farmers or ‘Soldiers of the 33 West 42nd St.. New York 36. N. Y 

Against Us? land’? - — a an 

Can Freedom Win the Cold Wor 17. How Free Should Enterprise Be? : , 

Without a Hot One? 18. Elections—Free or Fixed? Please send us — copies of Freedom Answers 

Can We Think for Ourselves? 19. Why Not Let One Group Run the Communism at 10¢ each, for which my remittance of 
. Education—For Us or Against Us? Show? S , 

What's It Worth to Speak My 20. How Far Will People Cooperate on ' 

Mind? Their Own? s 

The Press—Channel of information 21. Who Are the ‘imperialist War Name = ee SS es 

or Party Line? mongers'‘? 
. What Answer to Public Gatherings 22. Why the Rule of Law—Not Men? 

—Thanks or Tanks? 23. Can We Win Freedom from Fear? 
. Whe Says | Can't Leave Town? . What's the Cost of Keeping 

Am | to Stand Innocent Until Freedom? 

Proved Guilty? 25. Which Path to Real Peace? 


is enclosed. 
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